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MORE OF SOUTHERN BLUSTER. 
rom @ speech delivered by Mr. Clemens, 
a sort of rival of ‘hangman Foote,’) 


Extracts { 


the Verm 
S, Senate, Jan. 10, 1850 :— 

fashion to answer every com- 
by the South with appeals in favor of 

e Union, and there are not wanting ready tongues 
readier pens to denounce all those who dare to 
jlate its value. Without professing to be any 
er than other men, I have yet enough of moral 

{ cal courage to defy all such senseless 
rs, The Union is valuable only for the privi- 
confers and the rights it secures. 
t is so administered as to oppress and 
Jown one portion of the confederacy, it ceases 
n object of veneration to me, and | am ready 
r its firmest bonds. 
1 in the Union, deal with us justly and fair- 
Ifyou wish to preserve a community of interests, 

t cha manner as to win back that kindly 
« done so much to forfeit, ; 
dle vw vik w we uf wie 
That glory which is purchas- 
the degradation of the South, and enjoyed 
amid insult and oppression, has no charms for 
I would not have the Senate to under- 
| that 1am insensible to all the advantages which 
ve derived, and might still derive, from such a 
ir fathers contemplated. 
re that Constitution which has been so 
vy disfigured, and I will follow its banner 
peril humanity can face. 
erence can you expect a Southern man to enter- 
fora Union which is known to him chiefly 
zh the insults it has sanctioned and the wrongs 
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i¢ Senator from Ohio asks what grounds we 
eof complaint. The list of grievances is a long 
ind the patience of the Senate would be ex- 
sted if L attempted to recount them all. 
remind hin of some of the many claims 

ople of the North have established to our 
gratitude, They have established clubs throughout 
h for the dissemination of pamphlets and 
r incendiary publications among our slaves, in 
foulest libels upon our citizens are min- 
with the most terrible appeals to all the worst 
ns of the slave. Murder is boldly advocated, 
ithe burning of our dwellings, and the violation 
it wives and daughters, held up asa venial of- 
They have formed combinations to steal and 

ur property. They have hired lecturers, 
‘e Dusiness it is to inflame the public mind 
Enactment after enact- 
‘into your statute books, to hinder, 
Southern man in the prosecu- 
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Ay, and defraud the 
1 Mis constitutional rights, 
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and, when other means have 
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er, and the temples 
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copie and their institutions. 
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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


HE Us & CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
te" «Yes! it cannot be denicd—the slavehol 





lords of the South bed, as a condition of 

assent to the tion, three provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their over their 
slaves. The first was the » for — 
of the African ; the was 


e 

t positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from a rc the precen, Sian 
to the principles 0! representation, of a repre 
peiness* for cpien te articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . Its reciprocal operation 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free people, in the American Congress, and 
hereby to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quixcy Apams. 
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man Foote," in replying to his 
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| as any man in Christen- 
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f debate, and can compre- 
ber of the Senate, how 
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y be inflicted without 





though, under the a 
I can assure him that I 
ling formally to any thing 
t forward by him in debate. 


r. [ shall never more discuss, 
‘ = 

ein’ prepared, as 18 the State 
resent here, for appropriate action 


on action shall bec 
a sok of pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp 
urface of some pestilent morass, 
+ to follow that gentleman in all his dis- 
1p invioas movements as a debater in this 
should consider it just as profitable to occupy 
extract sunbeams from cucum- 
e slavery question with him, 
ve or elsewhere; anc, regarding him as 

made his accustomed abolition speech 
I have often heard deliver- 
with very slight variations indeed, 
the honorable member to the satisfac- 
feels at having performed his 
sual task. with about his usual adroitness and 
proceed to the examination of matters 
‘connected with the question under de- 


r less c 
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ont resolutions in regard to slavery, in 





ed the shade on the mountain. What it has once 
gained, it has never lost. The spot that has once 
grown dark has remained dark for ever. Steadily 
and continually it has increased and deepened, until 
it has spread above us asa pall like that which hung 
over Jerusalem when curses denounced by the 
prophets were about to be fulfilled. And am I now 
to be told that I must neglect all the warnings 
written on the canvass of the past, madly turn away 
from the contemplation of the future, and permit my- 
self to be lulled into fatal security by syren songs in 
favor of the Union? However much I may have 
loved that Union, I love the liberties of my native 
land far more, and you have taught me that they 
might become antagonists ; that the existence of the 
one might be incompatible with the other. The con- 
viction came but slowly, for it was not without its 
bitterness. As a boy, I looked upon the Union as a 
holy thing, and worshipped it. As a man,I[ have 
gone through that in its defence which would have 
shrivelled thousands of the wretched silk worms who, 
in peaceful times, earn a cheap reputation for patri- 
otism by professing unbounded love for the Union. 
Even now I am not unmindful of ail the glorious 
memories that we have in common; I do not forget 
that there has come down tous a rich inheritance of 
glory, which is incapable of division. I know that 
side by side the North and the South struggled 
through the revolution ; that side by side their bloody 
foot-prints tracked the snow of Valley Forge; that 
side by side they crossed the icy billows of the Del- 
aware, and snatched from fate the victory of Trenton. 
I remember all the story of the times that tried men’s 
souls, and feel the full strength of all the bonds which 
it has woven around us. If they have been fearfully 
weakened, if they are now about to snap asunder, the 
sin and the folly belong not to us, but to those who 
have forced us to choose between chains and infa- 
my on the one hand, or equality and independence 
on the other. We are not the assaiJants, but the 
assailed; and it does not become him who maintains 
a just cause to calculate the consequences. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Phelps] has un- 
dertaken to assert in substance, that the whole world 
looked upon us with abhorrence, and that, by uphold- 
ing the institution of slavery, we have placed our- 
selves beyond the pale of civilization. When the 
people of his own State, and their representatives 
here and elsewhere, give extraordinary evidences of 
uncommon morality and Christianity, I may listen 
with patience to a lecture from him ; but, as I do not 
understand that to be the case, I must be permitted to 
say, that the man who could utter such charges 
against a whole people is not only reckless of what is 
due to the body of which he is a member, but gives 
the highest evidence that he is utterly ignorant of 
all the courtesies of life, and entirely beyond the 
pale of that ivilization of which he speaks. 


Sclections. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SEPARATE 
COLORED SCHOOLS. 
Teiran Uoberes es the City 9p Boston before the 

Supreme Court of Massachusetts, Dec. 4, 1849. 

{CONTINVED.] 

VI. The Committee of Boston, charged with the 
|superintendence of the Public Schools, have no 
| power, under the Constitution and laws of Massachu- 
| setts, to make any discrimination on account of color 
or race, among children in the Public Schools. 

It has been already seen that this power is incon- 
sistent with the Constitation and laws of Massachu- 
setts, and with the adjudications of the Supreme 
Court. The stream cannot rise higher than the 
fountain-head, and if there be nothing in these ele- 
vated sources from which this power can draw its 
sanction, it must be considered a nullity. Having 
already seen that there is nothing, I might here stop. 
But I wish to show the shallow origin to which this 
power has been traced. 
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respected, and its promises 
‘Se most weak and timid man in the 
“spresent would scorn your alliance 
confederacy. Indeed, I do not 
nd that this Union, 
© much, and about 
) s have been framed, 
: Certainly you have severed 
Tongest ties, and but little more re- 
that formal separation which embit- 
must soon render a necessity. You 
dissolve it when you commenced or- 
property—when you mur- 
you violated every consti- 
got every tie which bound 
Reserve, then, your de- 

yourselves. It is your 
g of each other so harsh 


Its advocates, unable to find it among the express 
powers conferred upon the School Committee, and 


| forgetful of the Constitution, where ‘either it must 


live, or bear no life” place it among the implied or 

incidental powers. Let us consider this. The Re- 

vised Statutes (chap. 23, § 10) provide for the ap- 

pointment of a Schoo] Committee ‘ who shall have a 
general charge and superintendence of all the Public 

Schools’ in their respective towns. Another section 

(§ 15) provides that the ‘ Committee shall determine 

the number and qualifications of the scholars to be 

admitted into the school kept for the use of the whole 
town. These are all the clauses conferring powers 
on the Committee. 

Surely from these, no person will be so rash as 

to imply a power to defeat a cardinal principle of 
the Constitution. It is absurd to suppose that the 
Committee, in their general charge and superin- 
tendence of the schools, and in determining the num- 
ber and qualifications of the scholars, may engraft 

upon the schools a principle of inequality unknown 
to the Constitution and laws, and in defiance of their 
spirit and letter. In the exercise of the general 
charge and superintendence, they cannot put color- 
ed children to personal inconvenience in attending 
school greater than white children. Still further, 
they cannot brand a whole race with the stigma of 
inferiority and degradation, constituting them into a 
caste. They cannot in any way violate that funda- 
mental right of all citizens, Equality before the law. 
To suppose that they can do this, would place the 
Committee above the Constitution. It would enable 
them, in the exercise of a brief and Jocal authority, 
to draw a fatal circle, within which the Constitution 
cannot enter; nay, where the very Bill of Rights 
shall become a dead letter. 

But the law, in entire harmony with the Constitu- 
tion, says expressly what the Committee shall do. 
Besides having the general charge and superin- 
tendence, they shall ‘determine the number and 
qualifications of the scholars to be admitted into the 
school ;’ thus, according to a familiar rale of inter- 
pretation, excluding other powers. Mentio unius est 
exclusio alterius. ‘The power to determine the num- 
ber is easily executed, and admits of no question. 
The power to determine the qualifications, though 
less simple, must be restrained to the qualifications 
of age, sex, and moral and intellectual fitness. The 
fact that a child is black, or that he is white, cannot 
of itself be considered a qualification or a disqualifi- 
cation. It is not to the skin that we can look for the 
criterion of fitness for our Public Schools. 

But it is said that the Committee are intrusted with 
a discretion in the exercise of their power, and that, 
in this discretion, they may distribute, assign, and 
classify all children belonging to the schools of the 


to this extent. 


Human Rights, which is expressly guarantied 
Constitution. 
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city, according to their best judgment, making, if 
they think proper, a discrimination of color or race. 
Mes wey questioning that they are intrusted with a 
iscretion, 1t is outrageous to su that it can 

The Comaninie’ Ga lave no Sidhe: 

tion which is not in harmony wtth the Constitution 
and laws. Surely, they cannot, in their mere discre- 
tion, nullify a sacred and dear-bought rinsinie of 
y the 


Still further,—end here I approach a more techni- 
cal view of the subject—it is an admitted principle, 
that the regulations and by-laws of municipal cor- 


and void. This has been recognized by this Court 


in the 
City of Boston vs. Jesse Shaw, (1 Met. 130,) it was 
pre- 


the expenses for making the common sewers, was 
void for inequality and unreasonableness. 

Assuming that this principle is applicable to the 
School Committee, their regulations and by-laws 
must be reasonable. Their discretion must be exer- 
cised in a reasonable manner. And this is not what 
the Committee, or any other body of men, may think 
reasonable, but what shall be reasonable in the eye 

of the law. It must be legally reasonable. It must 
be approved by the reason of the law. 

And here we are brought once more, in another 
form, to the question of the validity of the discrimi- 
nation on account of color by the School Committee 
of Boston. Is this legally reasonable? Is it rea- 
sonable, in the exercise of their discretion, to separ- 
ate the descendants of the African race from the 
white children, in consequence of their descent 
merely? Passing over now those principles of the 
Constitution, and those provisions of the law, which 
of themselves would decide the question, constitut- 
ing as they do the highest reason, but which have 
been already amply considered, look for a moment at 
the educational system of Massachusetts, and it will 
be seen that practically no discrimination of color is 
made by law in any part of it. A descendant of the 
African race may be Governor of the Commonwealth, 
and as such, with the advice and consent of the 
Council, may select the Board of Education. As 
Lieutenant Governor he may be, er officio, a member 
of the Board. He may be the Secretary of the 
Board, with the duty imposed on him by law of see- 
ing ‘ that all children in this Commonwealth, who de- 
pend upon common schools for instruction, may have 
the best education which those schools can be made 
to impart.’ He may be a member of any School 
Committee, or a teacher of any public school in the 
State. Asa legal voter, he can vote in the selec- 
tion of any School Committee. 

Thus, in every department connected with our 
Public Schools, throughout the whole hierarchy of 
their government, from the very head of the system 
down to the humblest usher in the humblest primary 
school, and to the humblest voter, there is no distinc- 
tion of color known to the law. It is when we reach 
the last stage ofall, the children themselves, that the 
beautiful character of the system is changed to the 
deformity of caste; as, in the picture of the ancient 
poet, what was a lovely woman above, terminated in 
a vile, unsightly fish below. And «ll this is done by 
the Committee, with more than necromantic power, 
in the exercise of their mere discretion. 

It is clear that the Committee may classify schol- 
ars, according to their age and sex; for the obvious 
reasous that these distinctions are inoffensive, and 
especially recognized as legal in the law relating to 
schools. (Revised Statutes, c. 23, § 63.) They may 
also classify scholars according to their moral and 
intellectual qualifications, because such a power is 
necessary to the government of schools. But the 
Committee cannot assume, a priori, and without 
individual examination, that an entire race possess 
certain moral or intellectual qualities, which shall 
render it proper to place them all inaclass by them- 
selves, Such an exercise of the discretion with 
which the Committee are intrusted must be unrea- 
sonable, and therefore illegal. 

But it is said that the Committee, in thus classify. 
ing the children, hawa not wielated any peievipit 0 

Equality, inasmuch as they have provided a school 
with competent instructors for the colored chiidrer, 
where they have equal advantages of instruction 
with those enjoyed by the white children. It is said 
that in excluding the colored children from the Pub- 
lic Schools open to white children, they furnish them 
an equivalent, 

To this there are several answers. I shall touch 
upon them only briefly, as the discussion through 
which we have now travelled substantially covers 
the whole ground. 

Ist. The separate school for colored children is not 
one of the schools established by the law relating to 
Public Schools. (Revised Statutes, chap. 23.) It is 
not a Public School. As such, it has no legal ex- 
istence, and, therefore, cannot be a lega) equivalent. 
In addition to what has already been said bearing 
on this head, I will call the attention to one other 
aspect of it. We have already seen that it has 
been decided, that a town can execute its power to 
form a School District only by a geographical divi- 
sion of its territory—that there cannot be what the 
Court have called a personal limitation of the Dis- 
trict, and that certain individuals cannot be selected 
and set off by themselves into a District. (Perry vs. 
Pick., 213.) The admitted effect of these decisions 
is to render a separate school for colored children 
illegal and impossible in towns that have been divided 
into Districts. They are so regarded in Salem, Nan- 
tucket, New Bedford, and in other towns of this Com- 
monwealth. The careful opinion of a member of 
this Court, who is not sitting in this case, given 
while at the bar, (Hon. Richard Fietcher,) and ex- 
tensively published, has been considered as practi- 
cally settling this point. 

But there cannot be one law for tne country, and 
one for Boston. It is true that Boston is not divid- 
ed strictly into geographical districts. In this re- 
spect, its position is anomalous. But if separate 
colored schools are illegal and impossible in the coun- 
try, they must be illegal and impossible in Boston. 
It is absurd to suppose that this city, by failing to 
establish school Districts,and by regarding all its 
territory as a single District, should be able legally 
to establish a Caste school, which it otherwise could 
not do. Boston cannot do indirectly what the other 
towns cannot do directly. 

This is the first answer to the suggestion of 
equivalents. 

2d. The second is, that, in point of fact, it is not 
an equivalent. We have already seen that it is the 
occasion of inconveniences to the colored children 
and their parents, to which they would not be expos- 
ed if they had access to the nearest public schools, 
besides inflicting upon them the stigma of Caste. 
Still further, and this consideration cannot be neg- 
lected, the matters taught in the two schools may 
be precisely the same, but a school, devoted exclu- 
sively to one class, must differ essentially, in its spir- 
it and character, from that public school known to 
the law, where all classes meet together in equality. 
It is’a mockery to call it an equivalent. 

3d. But there is yet another answer. Ad- 
mitting that it is an equivalent, still the colored 
children cannot be compelled to take it. Their rights 
are Equality before the law ; nor can they be called 
upon to renounce one jot of this. They have an 
equal right with white children to the general public 
schools, A separate school, though well endowed, 
would not secure to them that precise Equality 
which they would enjoy in the general public schools. 
The Jews in Rome are confined to a particular dis- 
trict, called the Ghetto. In Frankfort they are con- 
demned to a separate quarter, known as the Jewish 
quarter. It is possible that the accommodations ai- 
jotted to them are as good as they would be able to 
oceupy, it left free to choose thronghout Ronre and 
Frankfort; but this compulsory ion from the 
mass of citizens is of itself an i ity which we 
condemn with our whole souls. Jt is a vestige of 
ancient intolerance directed against a despised peo- 
ple. It is of the same character witn the separate 
schools in Boston. 

Thus much for the doctrine of equivalents, as a 
substitute for equality. 

In determining that the Committee have no power 
to make a discrimination of color or race, we are 
strengthened by yet another consideration. If the 
power exists in the present ‘case, it must exist in 
many others. It cannot be restrained to this alone. 
The Committee may distribute all the children into 





of nationality alien to our institutions. They may 
separate Catholics and Prostestants, or, pursuing 
their discretion still further, they may separate the 
different sects of Protestants, and establish one school 
for Unitarians, another for Presbyterians, another 
for Baptists, another for Methodists. They may es- 
tablish a separate school for the rich, that the deli- 
cate taste of this favored class may not be offended 
by the humble garments of the poor. They may 
exclude the children of mechanics from the public 
schools, and send them to separate schools by them- 
selves. All this, and much more, can be done by 
the exercise of the high-handed power which can 
make a discrimination on account of color or race. 
The grand fabric of our Public Schools, the pride 
of Massachusetts—where, at the feet of the teacher, 
innocent childhood should meet, unconscious of all 
distinctions of birth—where the Equality of the Con- 
stitution and of Christianity should be inculeated by 
constant precept and example—may be converted 
into a heathen state of ee and Caste. We 
may then have many different schools, the represent- 
atives of as many different classes, opinions, and 
prejudices; but we shall look in vain for the true 
Public School of Massachusetts. Let it not be said 
that there is lite danger that any Committee will 
exercise their discretion to this extent. They must 
not be entrusted with the power. In this is the only 
safety worthy of a free people. 

VII. The Court will declare the by-law of the 
School Committee of Boston, making a discrimina- 
tion of color among children of the Public Schools 
to be unconstitutional and illegal, although there are 
no express words of prohibition in the Constitution 
and laws, 

It is hardly necessary to say any thing in sup- 
port of this proposition. Slavery was abolished in 
Massachusetts by virtue of the declaration of rights 
in our Constitution, without any specific words of 
abolition in that instrument, or in any subsequent 
legislation. (Commonwealth vs. Aves, 18 Pick. R., 
210.) The same words which are potent to destroy 
slavery, must be 7 potent against any institu- 
tion founded on inequality or Caste. The case of 
Boston vs. Shaw, (1 Metcalf, 130,) to which refer- 
ence has been already made, where a by-law of the 
city was set aside as unequal and unreasonable, and 
therefore void, affords another example of the power 
which Inow invoke the Court to exercise. But au- 
thorities are not needed. The words of the Con- 
stitution are plain, and it will be the duty of the 
Court to see that these are applied to the discrimina- 
tion of color now in question. 

In doing this, the Court might justly feel great deli 

cacy, if they were called upon to revise a /aw of the 
Legislature. But it is simply the action of a local com- 
mittee that they are tooverrule. They may also be 
encouraged by the fact, that it is only to the schools 
of Boston that their decision can be applicable. The 
other towns throughout the Commonwealth have al- 
ready voluntarily banished Caste. In removing it 
from the schools of Boston, the Court will bring them 
into much-desired harmony with the schools of oth- 
er towns, and with the whole system of Public Schools 
in Massachusetts. I am unwilling to suppose that 
there can be any hesitation or doubt in coming to 


+hic conclusion, But if any should arise, there js. 
rule or lnlerpretion wnicn may be our guide. tis 


according to familiar practice, that every interpreta- 
tion is made always in favor of life or liberty. So 
here, the Court should incline in favor of Equality, 
that sacred right which is the companion of these 
other rights. In proportion to the importance of this 
right will the Court be solicitous to vindicate it and 
uphold it. And in proportion to the opposition which 
it encounters from the prejudices of society, will the 
Court brace themselves to the task. It has been 
pointedly remarked by Rosseau, that ‘it is pre- 
cisely because the force of things tends always to 
destroy Equality, that the force of legislation ought 
always to tend to maintain it.’ (Contrat Social, liv. 2, 
chap. 11.) Ina similar spirit, and for the same rea- 
son, the Court should always tend to maintain it. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 





THE VERMONT RESOLUTIONS. 
The Resolutions of the Legislature of Vermont be- 
ing before the Senate of the United States, and the 
motion made to have them printed— 


Mr. Yulee said that although the Senate might re- 
ceive the resolution, he would not, by voting to 
rint, consent to give dignity toa document contain- 
ing language opproprious, offensive, and insulting to 
the people he had the honor to represent, and to 
the sister State of Vermont; language more insult- 
ing than contained in any resolutions ever before 
presented to this body. They charged that the South 
are guilty of crime against humanity, and of violating 
the Constitution. He could not consent to perform 
an act of even courtesy to such a paper as that. He 
would vote against the printing, ra 6 wanted it to be 
distinctly understood, as a token of reprehension. 

Mr. Butler.would not oppose the printing of these 
resolutions, as they emanated from a sovereign 
State; and for one, he preferred that such docu- 
ments, sent here by the Northern Legislatures, should 
be printed, that the porns of the Southern States 
may be informed of the progress of sentiment on 
that subject. He had no intention of fighting this 
battle upon every collateral issue that might come 


up. 

ot r. Phelps said, that during the ten years he had 
been in this body, he had generally avoided this 
troublesome question. He had met it once or 
twice, but in a spirit of conciliation, and he would 
never meet it with any other. This was a subject 
upon which a people were at liberty to express their 
views, no less than the gentleman from Florida. He 
had deprecated and avoided all irritating discussion, 
and regretted that this question could not be met in 
a calm, conciliatory, friendly spirit. It was a mere 
question of policy, to be settled by Congress in its 
discretion. If they found the institution right, they 
would Jet it alone. If otherwise, it was their duty 
to abolish it. The sentiments expressed by the 
State of Vermont, were the sentiments of the civil- 
ized world, and should not be met with terms of 
reproach. They called upon Congress to perform 
its duty where it possesses the power, and not to in- 
terfere with the internal policy of the States, but 
simply to act where it has the power to do so,—to do 
their doty when it is plain to them. When the ques- 
tion should be raised whether this institution should 
be co-extensive with our territory or not, he would 
act in accordance with his judgment and say, let it 
be where it is in the States, but do not extend it 
where it is not already established. 

Mr. Berrien could not agree with the Senator from 
South Carolina, that it was proper to print those res- 
olutions for the purpose of Jetting the South under- 
stand the progress of sentiment at the North. He 
could not agree either that the opinion of the 
Legislature of Vermont is that of the civilized 
world, and could not be tempted to entertain the 
consideration of the great question upon a collateral 
issue, even upon the reiteration of Senator; an 
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ave States beyond e of civilization. He 
could not consent to publish to the world the private 
instructions gi to Senators and ives 





classes—merely according to their discretion. They 
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Mr. Upham said his resolutions were similar in 
language and form to many others which are daily 
presented, received and printed by order of the Sen- 
ate. Others were the same as those presented a day 
or two since from Michigan, and though opposite in 
sentiment, the same in form, as resolutions which 
have, time after time, been presented from the South- 
ern States, using quite as strong language, and even 
threatening dissolution. 

Mr. Mason said the path of the South was fully 
and fairly marked out upon this question, and he 
did not dete that path should be cted by the 
least collateral issue. He agreed with the Senator 
of South Carolina in the sentiments he had uttered, 
and must say that he thought the objection made by 
the Senator from G ia savored rather too muc 
of special pleading. If the State of Vermont, or 
New York, or any other State, thought it due to 
their own respect to indulge in such language as 
this, let it be printed and go down to posterity ; and 
let those States take the responsibility of their own’ 
acts. These resolutions charged slavery to be a 
crime. If Vermont deemed it respectful to herself 
to use such language, let it be recorded upon the 
page of history. If this issue was to be forced upon 
the South, he wanted these evidences of their 
wrongs and insults to be recorded, together with the 
history of events growing out of them. The State 
of Virginia has resolved to protect, at every hazard, 
her honor and integrity; and, while she made no 
threats, if the issue was forced upon her, it would be 
found that she would make good the resolution which 
she had passed. 

Mr. Hale said, that with one single exception, on 
the 9th of January, 1839, the course of the Senate 
had been directly opposite to that stated by those 
opposed to the motion to print. On that occasion, 
there were 29 Yeas and 8 Nays for laying a similar 
resolution on the table. With that single exception, 
all the resolutions of this kind, and no matter how 
offensive to the gentlemen who differed with him on 
this subject, have been received and printed without 
objection. Now, it seems, that after the lapse of 
eleven years, it was proposed to try this thing again 
on Vermont. He thought these resolutions very 
harmless things, after all. The fact was, that there 
had been a very small band of fanatics out East, and 
so much noise had been made about them lately, 
that folks began to think that there were more of 
them than there really were; and as fanatics had 
votes there, the same as other people, it was thought 
of some consequence by politicians that they should 
be secured. With this view, these resolutions had 
been passed. They were intended entirely for home 
use, and that was the reason that no instructions had 
been given to the Senators and Representatives to 
present them to Congress. ([Laughter.] It would 
be seen, then, that after all, they were very harmless 
things, and that there was very little resolution about 
them. The Vermont Legislature would have to elect 
a Senator next year, and it would be particularly 
convenient to have good resolutions to show at 
that time. 

Mr. Phelps said he did not know but that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire was about right, in his 
view of the manner in which such resolutions were 

enerally passed: and then pnroceeded to vindicate 

e right of a Legislature to present a statement o 
its views, on any subject, post 9 its right to have a re- 
spectful hearing. If Virginia had marked out her 
course, and that course was simply in vindication of 
her own nghts and honor, that was all very proper; 
but, if it was a course of dictation to Congress, as to 
what action shall be had upon the regulation of the 
Territories,—she has marked out a course which she 
had no right or power to assume, 

Mr. Rusk moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. The Yeas and Nays were then demand- 
ed, and ordered upon the motion, and being taken, 
resulted in Yeas 11, Nays 46. 

Yeas. Messrs. Berrien, Calhoun, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dawson, Downs, Houston, Rusk, Soule, 
Stewart, Turney, Yulee—11. 

Nays. Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, 
Benton, Borland, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Chase, 
Clark, Clay, Clemens, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglass, Felch, Foote, 
Goode, Hale, Hamlin, Hunter, Jones, Mangum, 
Mason, Miller, Morton, Norris, Pierce, Phelps, Se- 
bastian, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
errors Upham, Wales, Walker, Whitcomb— 


The question recurring on the motion to print, 
Mr. Hale said the Senator from Vermont had very 
frankly admitted that he ead rightly represented the 
manner in which such resolutions were generally 
adopted in the North, and expressed the so that 
some gentleman representing the other great party on 
the subject of slavery would as frankly state to the 
Senate whether the same representation would pro- 

tly apply to resolutions on the same subject passed 

y the Legislature of their section. Again, he wish- 
ed to correct a remark which he understood had been 
misapprehended. If he was understood to say that 
there was not in the North a great and growing dis- 
satisfaction among the masses, because of the pre- 
sent and prospective influence of the institution of 
slavery upon the legislation of the country, he had 
been grossly misapprehended. He would say now, 
as he had said before, that there was such great and 
growing feeling of dissatisfaction, which would be 
manifested, however, within the pale of the Consti- 
tution; and also that the North would hold to 
strict accountability those of their Representatives 
who failed to represent at all times, and upon all oc- 
casions, this sentiment. 

Mr. Calhoun explained that he had voted against 
laying the Resolutions on the table, simply because, 
when the hour of 1 o’clock arrived, it wascusual to 
proceed with the regular order of the day. He 
would vote also for the printing, but assigned no 
reason for the vote. As to the great question which 
had been incidentally discussed, this was not the 
proper time to debate it. He would only say, that 
the South were ready to meet the question at the 
proper time, and prepared to meet it as it should be 
met. 


Mr. Borland felt bound not to extend cou in 
return for terms of opprobrium and disgrace. e 
resolutions declared 1 goto represented here to 
be criminal,—not so unfortunate as to be mistaken,— 
but call us criminal. Not only that, but they read 
the slaveholding community out of the pale of civ- 
ilization. Not only did they cast opprobrium and 
insult upon them, but stated, in broad terms, that the 
South was holding their property in violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution; and yet these resolutions 
referred to conciliation. Conciliation indeed! He 
should despise himself if he could stand here calm 
and unexcited on this subject. Under such circum- 
stances, he could not agree with the robber, who 
met him on the highway, and demanded his purse ; 
the assassin who sought to stab him in the back, or 
the incendiary, who at midnight applied the torch to 
his dwelling to consume his wife and children, and 
he should expect his constituents to despise and de- 
nounce him, if he could coolly witness these insult- 
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present, which was agreed to. 











From the Roxbury Gazette. 
THE PROSPECT. 


It would be difficult to characterize the political 
future of this country by any unqualified language 
or expressions, no matter what our opinions may be 
in regard to it. 

That slavery has, up to this period, been its bane, 
and may be its ruin, is felt by about one-third of 
the number, and nine-tenths of the intelligence of 
the people. 

The accursed and fatal institution must, then, ne- 
cessarily givecolor to all intelligent ideas of the fu- 
ture. What appoaauve, Uici, duce the future wear 
under its baleful shadow? By its unhallowed con- 
nivance and participation in this great crime, our 
country has sinned deeply, and it must suffer severe- 
ly. In obedience to the great laws of nature, the 
crime itself is to be its own executioner of ven- 
geance. Slavery perpetuated will at length over- 
shadow the land in darkness as well as in guilt. As 
it increases, danger increases. It is a disturbing el- 
ement, and as it spreads, the angry waves of agita- 
tion will rise higher and higher. It has already eat- 
enup the a and uudermined the character of 
our people. Three-fourths of the men of the free 
States are at this day living and acting Jiars and hy- 
pocrites, "he reason of its existence and debasing in- 
fluence. They are willing and eager to craw] like 
worms in the dust to do its bidding, or to clothe its 
chief ministers with honor, while their lips continu 
ally move with the babblings of opposition. 

Slavery abolished, must be heralded by storms, 
compared to which all former political agitations have 
been calm and peaceful. 

Who, then, shall characterize the future? If we 
hasten the period of abolition, we shall hasten the 
time when the political heavens will be rolled to- 
gether as ascroll. If we suffer slavery to increase 
and extend, we rivet the degrading chains of servi- 
tude and dishonor still stronger upon our own necks ; 
we prepare an inheritance for future generations as 
ignominious as that which we have borne, and we 
prepare the slow, consuming ruin which must come 
at last, and the miseries of which will be aggravat 
ed by delay. 

If we look to the seat of government, if we con- 
template the two corrupt and corrupting parties 
which have so long divided the country, we shall see 
that at no time has the apparent grasp of the slave- 
holder been more broadly secure. Negro-drivers, 
and the base-born instruments of negro-drivers, have 
possession of nearly al] places of honor and trust in 
the nation, and in the several States. Our public 
men here, on the same soil once pressed by the feet 
of brave men, utter their imbecile tirades against 
slavery, but the first sound of the party whip crooks 
their supple knees, and buries their mouths in the 
dust of submission. The same tongues which had 
hardly done vibrating the accents of freedom in 
1848, obedient to the voice of Slavery, took up its 
song of adulation, and shouted the applause of a 
monster literally picked out from among the mon- 
sters that prowl about the human shambles at New 
Orleans, seeking the blood and muscle which they 
may devour. With such conduct unatoned, no dem- 
agogue language uf Uppusiuion vo slavery, let itcome 
from what quarter it may, will ever be regarded by 
intelligent men in any other light than as insulting 
to their feelings and understandings. 

But the gloom of the present does not altogether 
forbid the first faint rays of a better dawn. As time 
rolls on, a generation, educated in serfdom to the 
South, is passing away. The later born, who have, 
in some degree, caught the spirit of modern disci- 
pline and intelligence, are pressing into the arena of 
active life, The eager thirst for knowledge does not 
now, in all cases, as formerly, disdain the story of 
others’ wrongs, and men are willing to unfold the 
record of their country’s dishonor, although it may 
cause them to blush. 

But, above all, a party has been formed on the 
noble basis of subordinating the sordid and two- 
penny considerations which control other parties, to 
the paramount duty of opposition to slavery. Men 
of soul and personal honor, seeing that we have 
been for sixty years hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the South, naturally rejoice that a means 
has been provided by which they can escape the 
odium of voluntary serfdom. But party discipline 
has proved too strong for most of the people. They 
have told, by their recent acts, that to support a 
doughface, who presented himself in the attitude of 
a supplicating menial to the South, or a bloody and 
ignorant negro-driver, dripping with the damning 
ooze of the shambles, was ont em h for them. 

For sixty years, devotion to slave been made 
a test question in both hada and Democratic par- 
ties—and now, at Jast, thanks be to God, a test of 
devotion to liberty is to be applied. Men may now 
point with pride to representatives in Congress, who 
are something different from those poor, ne prea 
menials, that have ever been found anxious and prou 
to do the bidding of a master. 

Winthrop, a pee of showy but mediocre 
ability—the idol of those worshippers wo feed upon 
the coarse and stupid lies of the Atlas and Journal— 
has, as we are told, fallen under the wheels of the 
bright car of liberty, as it went sweeping in triumph 
on its course. Thanks to Heaven for this victory, 
small as it is. Winthrop, the self-satisfied and self- 
sufficient agent of the wealth of Boston, now lies a 
bleeding victim—a companion in defeat of his more 
worthy superior, John G. Palfrey. His fate, as well 
as that of the wheezing and dust-licking Cass, are 
but sign-posts, which inform us that we are on the 
right road to victory, liberty and renown. We have 
planted our banner on the outer wall of tho nativial 
Cupitul. {t will remain there until we are free— 
until the Slave Power is humbled. Let us fasten 
our eyes upon it; let us daily renew our vows of 
allegiance to it, and we need not doubt of the re- 
sult. 





From the Boston Pilot. 
THE AUSTRIAN MISSION. 


General Cass has proposed, in the Senate, a sus- 
pension of the Austrian mission. In doing so, he 
speke with indignation of the cruelties practised on 
Hungary, and in the course of a long speech, went 
over the whole Hungarian war of ‘ast year. He also 
congratulated the country that Mr. Webster's elo- 
quent voice had been heard in favor of Magyar lib- 
erty and execration of Austria. 

But what is Mr. Webster's speech or General 
Cass’s motion to the purpose? The murder is done ; 
the business is all over ; and the affairs of Hungary 
are irretrievable. A feeling of republican remorse 
should oblige the ogpenters of this country to slur 
the matter over, and say nothing about it. Where 
were they and their speeches when H first 
came in arms into the field, and challen; at the 
same time the strength of her tyrant, and the frater- 
sa aed a Cust cai meee Wik 
what use is A 
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to this protest against A 
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THE LIBERATOR. 
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go? It isa most contemptible, a paltry piece of 
business, Why should not Webb bandy compli- 
ments with Francis Joseph and Haynau, just as Law- 
rence does with Palmerston and his mistress ? 
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in Berlin wool, from Leeds, etchings on linen in per- 
manent ink, after the Elgin Marbles, also from Leeds, 
and very splendid pieces of tapestry from Cork, ove 
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a group of flowers, the most beautiful piece of the 





No Union with Slaveholders ! 


kind ever exhibited in any of the Bazaars, the other 
*the Departure of Rebekah.’ 





THE SIXTEENTH NATIONAL ANTI-SLA-| ‘les from De La Rue’s establishment, we are jndebted 
VERY BAZAAR. 


The Sixteenth Anti-Slavery Bazaar opened on Mon- 
day, Dec. 24th, and closed on the evening of the 3d of ment, as was fully apparent by the receipts of the 





From the Old Colony Reporter. 
SUBLIME FOLLY. 


Rather the most stnapendons farce that has been 

enacted during our national existence, came off in 
the Senate of the United States on Friday the 4th, 
when Mr. Cass brought forward a resolution for sus- 
pending diplomatic relations with Austria, in testi- 
mony of our indignation at the cruelties which she 
has recently practised in Hungary. This is ‘ rayther 
rich, this is,’ and should certainly entitle the honora- 
ble Senator to the next prize awarded by the Society 
for the propagation of Humbug. 
_ Lonis Cass, the sycophantic evlogist of Louis Phil- 
ippe—the meanest and most supple tool of the Slave 
Power—fuming with indignation against the despot- 
ism of Austria, and proposing a protest on the part of 
this man-stealing and negro-burning republic! And 
such a protest he thinks would be f. . ay the court of 
Vienna! We doubt it not, and if the sides of his im- 
perial majesty and court did not ache with langhter, 
it would be because the madness of the measnre out- 
weighs even its folly. 

In an article of Macaulay upon the life of Fred- 
erick the Great, we are told, that at the time when 
Austria, France and Russia were combined against 
the Prince, the Pope, Clement XIII, resolved to 
try the virtue of his spiritual arms, in alliance with 
the confederatos, againot the heretic and infidel king- 
Accordingly, at high mass on Christmas day, a sword 
with a rich belt and scabbard, together with a hat 
lined with ermine, and a dove of pearl, were solemnly 
blessed by the holy Father, and despatched forth- 
with to the Austrian Marsha) Duan. But measures 
which had been held in profound reverence in the 
eleventh century, and had not entirely lost their vir- 
tue in the seventeenth, appeared inexpressibly ridic- 
ulous to a generation who had read Montesquiue and 
Voltaire. Frederick wrote satirical verses on the 
gift, giver, and recipient, but the public needed no 
prompter, and a universal roar of laughter from Lis- 
bon to St. Petersburg reminded the Vatican that the 
days of the crusades were over. 

But the measure of Pope Clement was simply ridic- 
ulous ; this which Mr. Cass proposes smacks of a 
meanness even more conspicuous than its absurdity. 
Who are we, that we should reprove Austria, or pro- 
fess to be shocked at any thing which nations have 
ever perpetrated ? Were every Austrian a Haynau, 
and their crimes multiplied accordingly, they could 
not compare with the ineffable meanness, the cow- 
ardly cruelty, and the hideous hypocrisy of which 
this nation stands convicted before God and man. 

Talk of cruelty in Hungary! Think of the three 
millions of helpless, unoffending bondmen, whom 
this proud nation annually strips of their wages, and 
buys and sells like cattle! Think of the handreds of 
thousands of children whom we annually steal from 
their parents! Our country reeks with pollution too 
terrible almost for description, and yet we are the 
appointed guardians of liberty and justice! The 
brazen falsehood and effrontery of the nation might 
abash fiends, as it is certainly beyond the power of 
language to describe. ven as a statesmanlike ma- 
nauvre to keep himself befure the people, and resus- 
citate his waning popularity,(which, we suppose, was 
its chief intent,) we do not think this demonstration 
of Mr. Cass will count for much. Opposition to sla- 
very is growing among the people of the North 
slowly, but surely, and those who think to deceive the 
vigilance or soothe the awakening conscience of 
the public, are doomed to a certainty. 

Foremost among those who, for power and office, 
have regularly betrayed the interests of freedom, and 
thrown their weight against the struggling, down- 
trodden bondmen of the South, is Lewis Cass. Cool- 


ly, knowingly, and wilfully, he has again and again 
bent the knee to Slavery, and expressed his readiness 
to do its bidding, for—power ; and in the very act of 


offering this protest to Austria, his foot crushes the 
neck of a brotherman. He stigmatize Haynau ? 
Let bins look arvued vn the Guoudiern phalaux with 
whom he sits in loving fellowship, and he may find 
men, compared with whom Haynau is nobility itself. 
Let one figure represent them all, as he is indeed the 
einbodiment of Southern thought and feeling. Let 
him but look on Cathoun, the man whose life is the 
realization of Satan’s thought, ‘Evil, be thou my 
good, who livesand has his being in slavery, and is 
now taxing his utmost powers to extend and perpetu- 
ate this dread curse, an? he will find material for a 
crusade which would command respect. Out upon 
the fustian demagogue! ; 





From the Salem Observer. 
SALEM LYCEUM. 


The lecture of this week by Wendell Phillips, Esq., 
of Boston, was just such an elegant and finished pro- 
duction as our previous knowledge of him and his 
reputation led us to expect. His subject, ‘the 
Method of Reform,’ was treated with characteristic 
freedom and independence. He premised that, in 
spite of our national self-conceit and habits of self- 
congratulation, it was undeniable that there was 
need of reform even here ;—that the ‘ model republic’ 
might be bettered, and our perfect institutions improv- 
ed. Taking this for granted, he asked to whom the 
reformer should go to forward his schemes, to assist 
him in promulgating his ‘ new idea” He would call 
in vain upon the mercantile class of community — 
trade is ever cautious, and the stirring times of new 
thoughts and new principle, are unfavorable to its 
progress, and hence will never be desired by its 
votaries. Shall he call on the press for assistance ? 
Let alone the fact that the large majority of our news- 
papers are so dependent on public opinion, that they 
would never be able to go ahead of it; he cited the 
case of the Harpers, that great publishing house, 
which, in his words, is ‘ the great literary filter through 
which the literature of England and Europe finds its 
way to the hearts and minds of the American people,’ 
and which, he says, is so bound and constrained by 
fear of public opinion, that its members had even 
apologised to one portion of our country for having 
republished an English work in which some of our 
‘peculiar institutions’ were severely handled, and 
had erpurgated or wholly refused to republish other 
works of the same nature. The reformer, he con- 
cluded, could not hope for assistance from the press. 
The pulpit is equally unavailable, says Mr. P., for it 
is self-evident that while the condition of the clergy 
depends so much on the relative state of anpply and 
demand, and while the clergy depend on public 
opinion for their very existence, it is useless to hope 
that they will so break from its fetters as to favor a 
reform which is far in advance of it. To whom then 
shall he go? The lecturer concluded that his only 
hope of success lies in direct appeals to the mind of 
the people themselves. They will eventually con- 
duct the reform, and they only can be appealed to 
with any hope of success. The lecturer concluded 
with stating some of the influences usually brought 
to bear against every thing radical or reformatory, 
and closed with a vivid and beautiful description of 
the apotheosis which posterity has in store for the 
reformer. 





DIVINE RETRIBUTION. 


The reflective influence of slavery—if it shall be 
further extended to California and New Mexico— 
must be felt in terrible visitations over the whole 
land. Nations are not out of the reach of justice. 
Slavery is a crime that cannot escape punishment. 
On the page of history is already inscribed its monu- 
ments and its retributions. Greece had her slaves, 
and the Turk now has ession of the land of 
Leonidas and Socrates. Rome had her slaves, and 
the monuments of her glory have crumbled to dust. 
The crimes of this nation are blackening in the face 
of Heaven, and it would seem that nothing but the 
loud blast of jadgment could awaken us to a sense 
of our danger. We warn men to beware of the pre- 
sent Congress. The cause of liberty is to be be- 
trayed.—Rorbury Gazette. 





The Agitating Question in a new Form.—The pro- 
ceedings of Congress on Wednesday are interesting, 
as aifording a new illustration of the bitterness of 
fecling which exists among the hotspurs of the South 
against Mr. Benton, for the manly course he has 

ursued in regard to the extension of slavery. Mr. 
acorn 2 proposition to reduce the boundery of Tex- 
as was met by Mr. Focte with such personal abuse, 
that Mr. Benton was induced to retire from the Sen- 
ate.<Bosion Traveller. 


January, 1850. The receipts were $3,360, being an 
increase of $135 on those of last year. Circumstan- 
ces were in several respects so much more favorable, 
that a casual observer might have anticipated a much 


For the very valuable box of paper and other arti- 


to the kindness of our Dublin friends. The selection 
was made with the most excellent taste and judg- 


Book Table, the articles adorning which were chiefly 
supplied by the contributions from Dublin, yia De 
La Rue, and the very exquisite articles in China 
bronze and inlaid work sent from our friends in Paris. 
We will pass over a multitude of beautiful objects 
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magnitude, that it is not in our power to assign sep- 
arate tables, except to such towns as are able to fur- 
nish large and valuable supp'ies. This was done 
by New Bedford, West Roxbury, Cambridge, Lynn, 
Plymouth, Dedham, Salem, Leominster and Upton. 
In all these towns, it is to the energetic and self-de- 
nying labors of a few that the cause is indebted ; 
here have the anti-slavery taken deep root; 
and though some efficient laborers have been removed 
by death, and others, sadder still, have wearied in 
well-doing, and ceased to labor as in days of old, yet 
new friends have conre furward to fill the ranks made 
yacant by death or desertion, 


which donations of money and articles have been re- 
ceived has greatly increased, and encourages us to 


But the number of places and individuals from 

















doors, and that man recognizing the obli- 
Jaton of the Constitutions of the United States as 
‘binding on his conscience, is pledged to deliver to the 
Haynaus of the South their fugitive victims. The sub- 
ject is too mournful, the reflections it awakens too bitter 
and humiliating, or one miglt find amusement in the 
recent debate in the United States Senate on the 
propriety of interrupting diplomatic relations with 
Austria. We to affect to rebuke the nations, who, had 


European progress ! 


sex, and whoever responds has a commissio ission 


we been but faithful to our mission, might have been 
the glory and the beauty of the whole earth, instead 
of being, as now, the shame and stumbling block of} for the duel which was to come 


In these circumstances, Freedom and Humanity 
call on all, irrespective of class, creed, condition or 


larger increase. The weather, with the exception of 
one of two days, was unusually fine, and all contri- 
butions from abroad arrived in due season. As a 
whole, our collection was never more beautiful, abun- 
dant or saleable. The number of visitors, particular- 
ly through the first six days, was very large. There 
were two circumstances, however, that diminish- 
ed our receipts —the absence of the Liberty Bell, 
and the opening of the bazaar at so latea day. The 
publication of the Liberty Bell was prevented by cir- 
cumstances which the editor could not well control, 
and it was judged best, though with much regret, to 
defer it until another year. Pecuniarily, we find its 
publication of considerable importance; but in addi- 
tion to this, we value it as an instrumentality by 
which the truth can be conveyed to classes among 
whom our periodical anti-slavery literature finds a 
very imperfect circulation. True, the Liberty Bell 
is in no respect all the lover of art and genius would 


here, merely remarking that this table was esteemed 
more elegant and veluable than on any former occa- 
sion. The sea mosses from Cork were admired as 
usual, yet having been introduced into our shops, are 
not, of course, in the same demand as last year. A 
book of pressed flowers and shrubs from Dundee, 
many plucked from the graves of the Cameronian 
martyrs, was examined with much interest. No ob- 
jects at the Bazaar are more highly prized than those 
connected with any historical or poetical association. 
Hence we saw with much pleasure afew fossil shells 
picked up on the shore of Whitby, England, with the 
folowing lines from Marmion attached :— 


‘Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told, 
* * - 7 * 


And how of thousand snakes each one 

Was changed into a coil of stone, 
When holy Hilda prayed ; 

Themselves within their holy bound, 


desire. The insufficient funds of the anti-slavery en- 
terprise cannot be devoted to pictures and gilding; 
they are due to the necessities of the cause; and not/| valuable autographs, received through the hands of 
till its triumphs are more nearly won shall we be able to | our Edinburgh friends. The giver, Mary Wiffen, one 
commend it to popular favor by those beautiful and | of a family to whose active philanthropy and literary 
effective, but costly instrumentalities, which are its | taste the Bazaar has owed several rare donations, has 
natural and appropriate allies. It isencouraging that | been summoned, before her gifts could reach their 
these cannot be wielded against us. The poet, the | destination, to a higher sphere of action. We ex- 
painter, the sculptor, as such, are with us, and borrow | amined with a saddened interest the package, and the 
their inspiration from the very doctrines we promul-| memory of the warriors and statesmen, whose names 
gate. The artist, laboring as such, gives us that col-| were there recorded, were in our eyes less dear and 
lateral help that no after action of his, be it mercan- | sacred than hers. 
tile, political, or even theological, can annihilate. 
Were Powers a slaveholder, the work of his hands| again enriched the Bazaar by their very beautiful 
would remain ; and though Rouget fled in terror be-| drawings in water colors and chalk. 
fore the music of his own creation, none the less do 
the suffering masses rise at the sound of the Marsel- | ject in the whole Bazaar, and the one that elicited the 


But to the direct influence of many famous writers, | the model of ‘A May Day Village Club and Fair, in 
our humble annual can lay little claim. The litera-|the West of England.’ This was the work and gift 
ture of a slaveholding country must of necessity par- | of Mrs. Mitchell and Miss Ames, of Bristol, and we 
take the universal corruption, and we receive no help | are not surprised to learn that six months were occu- 
that comes not as a free-will offering from unpolluted | pied in its construction. We feel that no words of 
We owe our literary assistance to the noble} ours can equal the very lively and picquant descrip- 
men and women, whose own lives furnish the materi- | tion of the same, by another Bristol Jady, and we 
al from which song and romance are made, and we] will therefore take the liberty of subjoining it, pre- 
ask no mercenary help from men whose daily sub- | mising that the description is not in the least over- 
serviency to slavery contradicts every true and noble | colored :-— 
word that as poets they have uttered. But though 
anti-slavery is unpopular in America, it is not so the 
The sympathies of European 
literature are with us, and the hands of many, nobly 
distinguished in its annals, have, through the Liberty 
Bell, rung such peals in the ears of oppressors, that 
the fainting hearts of the slave's friends have been 
strengthened to endure to the end. 

These are some of the considerations that make 
the Liberty Bell dear to our hearts, and urge us to 
This article will reach the 
eyes of many whose help we shall need as writers or as 
givers, and we wish all such to be fully aware of the 
importance of the instrumentality for which their help 
This must excuse us for interrupting, for a 
moment, the thread of our narration. 

It would have been for the pecuniary benefit of the 
Bazaar, as we have said above, could it have opened 
Many friends, hitherto depending 
on it for their Christmas gifts, were obliged to procure 
We had taken this circumstance in- 
to view, but as many of the arrangements connected 
with the Bazaar are beyond our control, we found it 
would be impossible to commence at an earlier date. 
We trust to avoid this difficulty in future. Should 
the Managers be permitted to renew their efforts 
another year, they would name Thursday, che 19th of 
December, a8 the day on which the Bazaar should open. 


wide world through. 


insist on its continuance. 


at an earlier day. 


By announcing the date thus early, all our friends, 
both at home and abroad, can make their arrange- 
ments with ease and certainty. To the dear friends 
in Great Britain, whose labors are so unwearied and 
abundant, we would suggest it as highly desirable 
that their donations arrive as early as the Ist of De- 
In the very nature of the case, the labor of 
preparation must be divided among a few, so that the 
proper examination and arrangement of so large a 
variety of articles can hardly take place, if they ar- 
rive on the very eve of the opening of the Bazaar. 
The decorations of Faneuil Hall, the same as in 
previous years, were the admiration of all beholders, 
a more beautiful effect even than usual being produc- 
ed—thanks to the painting and other improvements 
ordered by the city the past summer. 
dant supply of evergreens suitable to the occasion, we 
are again indebted to Messrs. William and Ebenezer 
Senkasdy ieee: Site Shepherd, Smith, Webster, | @*t M4 beggar! And there stands the covered cart, 


Brigham and Dyer. Inno way are we more effectu- 
ally served than by this kindness, which, without 
trouble or expense on our part, places in Faneuil 
Hall, at the appointed hour, the‘ moving wood ’ ne- 


cessary to embellish a hall of such ample dimen- 


The same grateful acknowledgements are also due 
to the Messrs. Wellington, Quincy, Towne, Cowing, 
Wells, Williams, Crosby, Jackson and May, for the 
tasteful arrangement of those abundant materials. 
None but an eye-witness can appreciate the fatiguing 
labor consequent on such a task. . 

Boxes of great value and beauty were received 
from Glasgow, Perth, Edinburgh, Bristol, Leeds, 
In these boxes were included val- 
uable donations from Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Auchter- 


Dublin and Paris. 


Their stony folds had often found.’ 


We are pained by the recollection of some very 


Mrs. Thomas, Miss Carpenter and Mrs. Rickards 


But perhaps the most ingenious and attractive ob- 


liveliest expressions of wonder and admiration, was 


‘I chanced, one bright May morning, to be riding 
through a pleasant part of Somersetshire, and after 
passing through along lane of beauty with the most 
perfect quiet, I came suddenly, at a turn in the road, 
upon a large village green; and my attention was in- 
stantly withdrawn from my own meditations, and at- 
tracted to the scene before me. Between one and two 
hundred persons, and all kinds of animals, were col- 
lected on this spot, and I rode on, amidst the merry 
laughter of some, the eager talking of others, the 
shouts of children, the barking of dogs, the braying 
of asses, the whistle of the penny trumpet, the “ buy 
a broom” of one girl, and the “please give me a 
halfpenny” of another. Soon I caught the well- 
known, cheerful sound of the village band, as it pa- 
raded before one of the prettiest groups of girls, mar- 
shalled in order of two and two, and all bending their 
steps to the centre of the green, where stood the at- 
travtion wf the day, the for famod May Dele, Tuest 
young girls, perhape twenty In number, were dressed 
in white, with blue scarfs, and at the foot of the Pole 
stood those who were to be elected King and Queen. 
O, what a happy, cheerful sight was there before 
me! Her2,a booth with rare millinery, with the 
dainty seller of the same; another stail had a supply 
of the prettiest porcelain; then came one with a col- 
lection of toys, of all descriptions, and children, ea- 
gerly longing for each and all, as they were display- 
ed by the vender In another part, I espied a boy, 
just made the happy possessor of a skipping rope, 
which he had searcely had time to whirl over his 
head. Then there came the attractive stall of toffy, 
and lollypops, and gingerbread, and barley sugar, and 
all the tempting store of sweets. There a little cage 
held the “Happy family,” dog, cat, bird, mouse, in 
most harmonious ease. Then the swing, and the ever 
delightful merry-go-round, and “do look here” ; 
Punch and Judy showing off ; ‘do come,” cries one; 
**stop,” says another, “‘one minute, here is @ mon- 
key riding on adog—what fun! Look at the gypsey 
woman with her child on her back; and, better still, 
there’s a show—The Great Serpent—do let us go 
in!” Here is a stall of such pretty things, bags, and 
baskets, and ribbons, and combs, and fans, and every 
thing. Whata pile of vegetables! O, do look at 


For the abun- 


which, I dare say, brought many of these things here. 
What fat men—what fine women—what merry chil- 
dren! I have notseen one half of the stalls and peo- 
ple yet, and must pass on. But one moment I must 
wait still, for they will sing God save the Queen di- 
rectly; one of the girls has just unfurled the flag on 
which it is written. All this, and much more, I saw 
and heard. 

But, gentle reader, do you really think I saw and 
heard all this? If you do, Iam bound to undeceive 
you, and to tell you, that this joyous, happy scene 
was all faithfully portrayed by ladies’ taste and la- 
dies’ fingers, on a platform of cork, and with mate- 
rials of bread, and paints, and beads, and such like 
fairy means. It was beheld by me, not on the bright 
and flowery green, on the first of the blooming month 


National, not merely in the scope of its design, but 
in virtue of its remote and scattered contributors. 


were received donations of money. 


week of each year, a special effort is making by the | ly flow. 
women of Massachusetts to place the requisite amount 


of its purposes. 


individuals resident in the following places :— 


bridgeport, Duxbury, Dorchester, Lancaster, Hing- 


Portsmouth, N. H., Portland, Me., Brooklyn, Conn,s, 
Henniker, N. Y., Haddam, Conn., Long Island, and 
from Danbury and Amherst, N. H., various useful 
and beautiful donations were received. It is proba- 
ble that we may have omitted the names of some 
towns, as in the hurry and confusion of the occasion, 





hope that the influence of the Bazaar may in time|« Prom that supernal Judge, that stirs good thoughts 


i i of|In any breast of strong authority 
be so widely felt that it shall deserve the name es = pa gay a ar pr pO 


From the remarks that we have made, our foreign 
We will enumerate, as far as possible, the places co. djutors might infer that our hopes of a successful 
from which donations were received, trusting that issue were less than heretofore ; but it is not so. Not — 
each donor will excuse a more particular acknowl-| till the agitation that now conyuises Congress and} “@id not call out half the resources of Pointed, 
edgment. The articles were generally well suited | every State Legislature throughout the country, that 
to the occasion, and such as remain unsold will be ae poet = debate in rad _— sine 
carefull rved, to some of the frequent| supplies themes for discussion every way 

Fairs pe Briinae: in ont towns of Massachu- | gathering, shall have subsided into the apathetic and 
setts, the proceeds of which are devoted to the fur- | brutal indifference that preceded this awakening, shall 
therance of the same great object. From some places} we know discouragement. In discussion, remon- 
Of these, we | strance, debate, the truth has nothing to bt es am 
shall subjoin in another place a more particular ac- | is, therefore, our mission to create and foster - 
count, We would tne to those Female A. S. So- | tense, real, and heartfelt emotion on the question of| speaking. Soon, hedsiver, 
cieties which may not find it convenient to work for American Slavery, from which the minor and lower, 
the Bazaar, this mode of encouragement and assist-| and, in too many instances, the selfish and partisan 
ance. The knowledge that, during the Christmas | agitation that mixes with this subject, must necessari- 


The American Anti-Slavery Society, with which we 
of funds at the disposal of the American Society, has | are in agreement, declares, as absolute truth, the one- 
naturally the effect of stirring up the hearts of all | ness and equality of the human Face; hence the on 
who sympathize in such endeavors ; and though the | of slavery, and the duty of immediate emancipation, 
same amount might have been contributed through | Holding these truths, not in levity and hypocrisy, 
some other channel, its value is enhanced, inasmuch | but in earnest and soul-felt sincerity, its members 
as it becomes part of a systematic and continuous would promulgate their convictions, not by appeals to 
arrangement, on which the Parent Society may in | passion,pride, pecuniary success or political ambition, 
some measure reasonably rely for the carrying forward | but to those nobler and stronger motives of action 
that exist in every human soul, witnessing to ‘ that 
Donations were received from A. S. Societies or | light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ We summon men to this warfare, by the 
Plympton, Lowell, Foxborough, Sharon, Dennis, | value of genuine repentance, of self-sacrificing devo- 
We:tminster, West Cambridge, Roxbury, Cumming- tion to the weal of others, of generous labor for the 
ton, Bensonville, Abington, South Abington, Nan- | despised and helpless, and finally by the remembrance 
tucket, Worcester, Raynham, North Bridgewater, of that strict and perfect account that each shall give 
Hanover, Waltham, Weymouth, Charlestown, Cam- | to God for the deeds done in the body. 
With allies like these, Truth, Heroism, Conscience, 
ham, and Walpole, all of Massachusetts. From | we will not despair. 
‘ We will not shrink from hope 
In the worst moment of these evil days ; 


From Hope, the paramount Duty that Heaven lays 
For its own honor on man’s suffering heart.’ 


On behalf of the Committee, 
A. W. WESTON. 





have been reported to us by the ladies on whose ta- 


sider our gratitude none the less. 
We shall not attempt to refer to many most valu- 


and much was saleable. 

We must not forget to express our very grateful 
sense of the kindness of the ladies of Upton, Concord 
and Hingham, who assisted most lavishly to supply 
the Refreshment Table with cake, confectionary, and 
other good things. The assistance given in this man- 
ner was more valuable to us than it would have been 
conferred in any other shape. 

We are also greatly indebted to Messrs. Redding 


Howland, 


street, for their kind donation ; also to the Messrs. He- 
bard, of West Randolph, Vermont. Such a memori- 
al, from such a distance, was wholly unlooked for, 
and extremely acceptable. 

We would once again express our thanks to Messrs. 
Collamore & Co., 98 Washington street, for the 


the supply of confectionary and in various other meth- 





We have finished our imperfect account of the la- 


bles they were placed. We beg such donors to con- Mr. and Mrs. Joy, Northampton, 


Mrs. G. R. Russell, West Roxbury, 


wee * | Mr, Perley King, Danvers, 
able donations made us in Boston and its vicinity. Mrs. Nancy B, Babcock, Berlin, 


From the beautiful pressed Forest Leaves of Mr. Ken-| prancis Jackson, Boston, 

nick of Cambridgeport to the 35 boxes of most ex- William I. Bowditch, Brookline, 
cellent soap presented by Mr. Edmund Jackson, (and Duxbury, by Miss Bradford, 

we submit that between these two antipodes of orna-| poonis Female A. S. Society, 
ment and use, much is included,) all was acceptable, | p:nard Clapp, Dorchester, 


Col. Hunt, Abington, 

Abington, by Mr. Dyer, 

A friend, Leominster, 

Bensonville, by Miss Southwick, 

West Brookfield A. S. Sewing Circle, by A. H. 


Thomas Brown, Boston, 
Mrs, Bates, and other ladies of Hanover, Ply- 


mouth county, 
CH Cory peapeiaings af the Tea Stara. 198% Washington Lewis Ford, Abington, 


Friends in Lancaster, by Mrs. Hastings, 
Friends in South Scituate, 

Misses Andrews, Newburyport, 

Balance of donations from friends in Bristol, 
England, by Rev. R. L. Carpenter, 


loan of china, and to Mr. Marjoram for his kindness in | Money received for A. S. Bazaar by M. W. Chapman, 


gifts arriving while the Fair wasin progress might not Money received by A. W. Weston for the Bazaar of 


1849-50. 


bors and the success of the Bazaar of 1850 ; of the tri- | Merchandise received from Great Britain for Siztecnth 
fling amount of both, in comparison with the great Nati 


LA. S. B . 





work before us, no one can be more entirely aware 
than ourselves. Itis not a small thing to awaken the 
conscience and soften the heart of a great nation, and 


One do. do. 


stronger hands! When we regard the fearful condi- 
tion of our country at the present time, the question| One do. do, 
it now exists, but whether it shall be established in 
lands and climes hitherto uncursed by its presence, 
and see the ‘ respectable’ presses of Boston oracularly 
announce that the present is no time to increase the 
agitation on this subject, and the clergymen of Boston 
redoubling their efforts for the promulgation of the 


session in its State House, striving to ascertain how | From Glasgow : 
small a cc to Freedom may satisfy the half 
awakened conscience of its constituency, we then feel ° 
that in the recreancy of these and other influential 
classes resides the stimulus that urges us to go into a 
warfare whose responsibilities were indeed too heavy, 
were it not for the approbation allotted of old to her 
who hath done what she could. 

While we write, a young girl of 19, from Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, has arrived in the port of Boston 





before it, not whether slavery shall be abolished where | Herbert Thomas. 

One box from Bristol, by J. B. Estlin. 

Two boxes from Dublin, by R. D. Webb. 

One box from Cork, by Isabel Jennings, 
Merchandise from Paris. 

Three boxes, by M. W. Chapman. 

gospel in heathen lands, and the Legis!ature now in| Parcels, &c. received in the Bazaar boxes, and forwarded. 


One box from Glasgow, by Andrew Paton. 


Perth, by Andrew Paton. 


One do. do. Edinburgh, including contributions 
how gladly would we resign our part of the work to| from Kirkcaldy, by Jane Wigham. 


One box from Leeds, by Joseph Lupton. 


Bristol and Bridgewater, by Mrs. 


One small parcel for W. L. Garrison. 
One box for children of do. 

One do. for Henry C. Wright. 

One parcel for do. do. 


From Edinburgh: Package for Sarah Pugh, Phila. 


Do. for E. Burritt, Worces. 
Do. for W. L. Garrison. 
Letter for Horace Mann. 
Package for H. H. Lane. 
Letter for Frederick Douglass. 


$10.00 be be a full, general discussion of the whole subject, So 
10.00| that the clamor for the question, in which the deep, 
3.00| full tones of Gerrit Smith's voice were heard above 
10.00} every other, was as wickedly unjust, as it was w. 


6.00 The house was immediately thrown into confusic, 
1.05| We were evidently a small minority of the whole, ni 


6.00| Ward's speech to the best party account. The Polit 
3.00| 2¢al Demagogue was never performed better. Ey. 
1.57) ¢Ty attempt of Foster and Burleigh to be heard wu 

§0| drowned in the tumultuous cry of guestion, question, 
1.21| from a hundred throats. 


2.00| arden never did that. And then, too, the roll, they 


= vention called by the American Anti-Slavery Society, 


1.62| It was boisterously answered, ‘ Everybody who ise. 
2.50| rolled, or is willing to be.’ 
6.00 Finally, it was decided to take the sense of the 


9.00| question, only an expression of opinion. The opp 


adder, Bridgewater, Walthamstuw and London; also, For, Bo pape he Bb nt! besa 
’ 7 “ 


But it was one blaze of light, for its purpose was, 
to give pleasure to our trans-Atlantic brethren, by 
showing them an old world rural scene, and giving its 
proceeés to aid the cause of freedom to the slave!’ 


But as there are some cool and cautious minds 
more affected by calm statistics than by flowers of 
rhetoric, we will proceed to a description a little more 
minute, as it is impossible to estimate the wonderful 
finish and delicacy of the work, unless its dimensions 
are accurately known. It is, then, 26 inches long, 
and 19 wide; the booths and tables about four inches 
high; they are of the most delicate workmanship, as 
is the whole of the wood work of the Fair, for which 
the ladies constructing it were indebted to Mr. Prior 
Estlin. The men and women are about an inch and 
a half in height, and the number of figures in all 
180. Thirty of these are little wooden dolls; all the 
others are made of bread. 

Contrary to our fears, this delicate piece of work 
arrived without sustaining any injury of importance. 
Thanks to the great care and forethought of all par- 
ties, not a figure was injured. A small sum was ask- 
ed for its exhibition, and a considerable amount was 
thus realized, though it was not shown on the first 
day of the Fair, the glass case that was necessary to 
protect it from careless touch being unfortunately in- 


beautiful gifts from individuals scattered throughout 
the three kingdoms, whose locality it would be un- 
necessary to particularize. The letters accompanying 
these donations are most grateful to our hearts, prov- 
ing conclusively as they do that these ‘works of 
faith’ and ‘labors of love’ are the result of no tran- 
sient emotion, of no mere compassionate impulse, but 
proceed from a most intense conviction of the evil of 
slavery, and a most earnest sense of the personal obli- 
gation of laboring for its removal. Our foreign co- 
adjutors have not lightly assumed this burden, nor 
are they ignorant what‘ patient continuance in well 
doing’ its service demands. Every letter seeks for 
the information that shall aid the work of the coming 
year. ‘ What articles are the most saleable, the most 
admired, the best suited to your market?’ are que- 
ries of constant recurrence. We shall partially an- 
swer such by pointing out at each table, as far as 
our memory serves, those articles that commanded 
the most general admiration and the readiest sale. 
The Glasgow, Edinburgh and Kirkcaldy Shawls were 
greatly admired, not merely for the fineness of their 
fabric, but for the tasteful selection of patterns. The 
ladies’ and children’s polkas, from Perth and Edin- 
burgh, found a ready sale, as did, indeed, all the 
large and beautiful variety of worsted work, both net- 
ted and crochetted, that arrived in each of the foreign 


boxes. Among the articles attracting specialadmira-| completed. It has been judged best to make no ef- 
tion were the Affghan blankets and cushions from | fort this year for its sale, but to retain it till next 
Edinburgh, the garden chairs and elegant sofa cush- year’s Bazaar, when, as our visitors vary greatly from 
ions from Perth, infants’ cloaks, bonnets and embroi-| year to year, it may continue a source of profit pre- 
dered aprons from Glasgow, exquisite Honiton lace, | vious to its final disposal. 


basket work and dolls in costume from Bristol, fire 


In glancing over the list of our domestic contribu- 


screens from Bridgewater most beautifully wrought | tions, we find great cause for encouragement. From 








on white satin, a very beautiful hearth rug, wrought small beginnings, this movement has so increased in . 


infant child behind. The vessel in which she was 
concealed, had been repeatedly smoked as it lay at 
the Southern wharf, thatshe might, to save her life, be 
induced to come forth from her supposed hiding 
place. 

How is the arrival of this woman hailed in Boston? 
The story is told as an item of news in the daily pa- 
pers, and, thanks to the common sense which at times 
supplies the place of humanity and conscience, the 
poor victim of unnumbered oppressions is not abso- 

lately blamed for asserting her ownership to her own 
person. Butno strong sympathy, no burning indig- 

nation findsa place. The Captain of the vessel makes 

a statement, expressive of his regret at the occurrence 

of so untoward an event, and his sense of the sin of 
helping a slave's escape, and nobody thinks it at all 

disgraceful or reprehensible. The injury done to 

trade, the possible detention and loss of the vessel, the 

loss of the owners, the annoyance of the captain, all 

these are gravely insisted on ; and that by professed 

believersin the New Testament, by men who have 

listened a thousand times with pretended acquies- 

cence to the text, ‘ What shall it profit a man to gain 

the whole world, and lose his own soul? To say 

that the destruction of ship and cargo were little in 

comparison with the life-long bondage of this poor 

girl, would be esteemed the wildest fanaticism, peo- 

ple naively asking in their intense selfishness, ‘ How 

should I like injury done to my trade or my ships at 

the South,’ not remembering that the query should 

be ‘ were it my daughter flying from Algerine bondage? | 
Loud and long is the indignation expressed against 
the barbarities of Russia and Austria; but it occurs 
not to the minds of the community in which we 





She comes half-starved and half-frozen, leaving her | From Bristol: Package for L. A. Sayre, M. D., New 


York. 
Package for Miss May. 
From Dublin: One Note for E. Quincy. 
From Cork: Two packages for Frederick Douglass. 
bese] 


THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 
Dear Frrexp Garrison: 

The first thing to be said is, the disappointment at 
the absence of yourself and Mr. Phillips was very 
greatindeed. I thought some of the people were 
hardly giad to see the rest of us from New England, 
on account of it. 

The number in attendance was all that could have 
been expected, or even wished. The spacious City 
Hall was crowded almost the whole time, day as well 
as evening. The interest throughout the city was 
very great. The morning papers were crowded with 
A ag for the most part reported in a 
pretty manner. This was pre-eminently true 
of the Syracuse Journal. : 

The order of the proceedings was not happy. It 
was far from it. We found, on our arrival, that the 
rules and orders were matured, or nearly so, to have 
the Constitutional question, (one of the least impor- 
tant now,) discussed one whole day or more by two 
chosen champions. Gerrit Smith, of the fossil re- 
mains of the old Liberty party, was to appear on that 
side, to be matched by any one we might appoint. 
StephenS. Foster, C. L. Remond, and myself strong- 
ly protested against the whole measure. We three 





. rederic) 8S. H. Gay,| meeting. 
1 edo itn banana and honora- 
dwell, that similar atrocities are performing. st ourtc, Isetoons sumpaisirtcne aoesoe ely sony of Bikeity by ‘acclamation to hold over another. So, *t ‘ 


many of us, to be treated to a + single "8 dom, 
to me absurd in the extreme, to say re) 
a an attack on our fundamen ey 
free speech. But they woula have x om tee, 
The first forenoon was *pentin settling 
ries. Samuel J. May was chosen Ror ‘ty 
afternoon and evening, we had some — a Xa 
dresses from the President and } . thle 
mond and Foster, though a good deal seh ue 
consumed by the * seconds’ and others “4 ~ 
* 1 am. 
off 
At nine o'clock next hieionus ay 
on the ground, The house was o_o" Ym 
spectators. A Series of resolutions had been tt 
by the Business Committee, strongly Pre 
ground of the American Anti-Slavery Socien 
to the Constitutional Compromise,’ | 
Burleigh gave the Opening fire B 
party distinguished himself greatly. I Ut Reig 
met Gerrit Smith before; but from... 
expecting much. In this I was a; ed 
Ihave heard Burleigh against Piesj¢. n°? 
: re, 
when he needed double the iateas - Bnd 
casion, and he brought it inte the fielg aby “e 
TOR ty, 


umphantly. 
Mr. Smith began by quoting the words 
in the air and mien 


Grecian worthy, 
‘ Strike, but hear me.’ To me, it ae * 
crous, and I wondered to what Tom Hyer “i bi, 
he i ~~ 
lated stipulation by Stephen Poste mitt 
explain. He would not be interrupted, “4 _ 
ted that he had been grossly mlieapetiions 
atlength yielded, on condition that his ful . 
allowed. He was not speaking on time, at ae 
er party did. However, in one minute Poster. 
him that he was wrong, and he retracted th, ~~ 
So the quotation from the Greek Confessor a 
nothing. “a, 

The discussion lasted all day and evening, 4; 
close, a speech of some length, a good roa hs 
and much original wit and humor, was earn 
uel R. Ward, a Methodist clergyman, and oe 
relic of the old Liberty party. It was hulk e 
happiest and most effectual effort on that side si 
question. One or two others were called to th : 
and spoke briefly on the resolutions, iia 

Then, to the surprise of all our friends who oo, 
be surprised, came a clamorous call for the tom 
on the resolutions. Gerrit Smith had at the aie 
his last speech introduced two Tesolutions as subg: 
tutes for those that hed been discussed, tains a, 
very opposite ground, and s0 the first vim af 
course, was to be had on them. A more flagrant pro. 
cedureI never saw. If one of those who called the 
Convention had done it, the act would have been ay 
outrage scarcely pardonable. What was it, then 
when committed by one who claimed throughox, 
that he was only an ‘ invited guest’? 

Besides, we had been solemnly assured that, sie 
the chosen disputants had closed, there should then 


Of an acing 


warrantable and unreasonable. 


the opposition seemed desirous to turn the effect of Mr, 


Foster then demanded the yeas and nays, This, 
too, was clamored down. The Congressional bes- 


said, was not fully made out. 
It was then asked who had a right to vote in a con 


whole meeting, and not call it the determination of the 


sition, of course, had a large majority. Probably but 
few of our friends voted at all. I was sorry any of 
them did. 


Mademoiselle Wi ‘ 

ages : : ._.| Mdile oi bite . ss en At almost eleven at night, the meeting adjourned, 

We must not omit to mntionso8 one of the chief Mra ‘adiiniet’ ad Liwdoc og or tather broke up. ‘Iwas never 00 convinced of te 
attractions of the on, the eloquent and interest- ia Ske Ge, Eo ’ . palatal: lalbatieig,” depeering tendenry of yet 
ing remarks offered on successive evenings by Mr.|~* “ty G- Chapman, 125 IR ERO 8 isan, or what the par 

‘lips, Mies ; : Charles Hovey, Boston, 300 « gag parten, of wat ee 

Se ae as See ee et, ee mr ty. We had been deprived of free speech in the dis 

¥ ; ’ Miss Sturch, of London, 126 «4 y: Pp pom 
We only ri oe =, a ee of arrange- Miss Cabot, iat cussion, under pledge that we should have oppor- 
ments, it was impossible to give more widely extended Mr. Estlin, Bristol, ~ 3 tunity afterwards, and then were gagged and out 
— Mrs. Follen Foy a raged in a manner too infamous to be described. 

» oily 


The third day was devoted to general discussion, 
chiefly on the character and merits of the America 
Anti-Slavery Society, particularly with reference !9 
the Constitution and Union of the United States 
But the closing scenes of this evening were not, 2 
atrocity, behind those of the previous one. 

One of the speakers was James C. Jackson, 1 bad 
not heard him before, thcugh he has formerly 
‘bored in New England. It would be difficult to é- 
scribe his speech, were it important to do so. Be 
defended the doctrine of human government with 
much zeal as if it had really been attacked by sme 
one—or as if disunion of these States would be 
ernment assured us that he needed the 
government, to keep his wife from running away with 
other men, and himself from eloping with other wones 
He advertised the virtues of water cure, told us bow 
many crisis biles he had on his legs at that preset! 
speaking, how nervous he was, how impatient he 
should be at any interruption, and very many other 
things of equal relevance and importance. He was 
then allowed to proceed undisturbed. He wa loud 
ly called for by his friends, Gerrit Smith among th 
rest, and that too when by understanding, with Mr. 
Smith especially, the time belonged to Stephes * 
Foster for a specified object. But he was summoned 
by his friends, and came obedient to their call, If 
they passed any vote of thanks for his speech, it ¥# 
when my attention was turned in some other disee 
tion. It was with difficulty that we could inter 
rupt any of the speakers on that side, eves with 
a question, while we were often arrested in 0 « 
marks at almost every period. Foster complaine’ ° 
this difference, and not without reason. Othe! 
might have dona the same. I obtained but one °” 
portunity to speak, at any length, during the xe 
days of my attendance, and was then interrupte’ * 
least once in every five minutes. I was speaking 
the Liberty party, when Gerrit Smith arose snd a 
nounced my insolence without parallel, and decls 
he had never been so outraged in all his life The 
exceptionable remark was this : 

“The American A. 8. Society is based on immutsh® 
principle, the Liberty party on slippery policy: 
American Society stands upon justice and righteo™* 
ness, the Liberty party on accommodation and » i 
diency ;—one is stern, unchanging right the othe 
meets and mingles with wrong, and the gulf be 
them is as wide and deep as between beaven * 
hell.’ 

This; Mr. Smith deemed and declared « personal 
“gult to him, and demanded that it be retracted 
had ever doubted the truthfulness of the seatin® 
his deportment and that of some of his friends st 
Convention, would have removed the doubt, and °°" 


Shilndté 





- firmed my belief forever. I would have g)24/y avoid: 


ed or healed the difference, had it been in my Pow” 
After all, I trust much good will result from 


-of the and surrounding region. 
tae and will not be lost. Such 


‘was the interest on the third dey, that it w*#* sot 
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s soe before midnight, we adjourned to park 
pinve morning. My engagements compe 
a Patss that I can tell you nothing of the last 
me 0 Let eiutiens and official proceedings will 
ay Be be furnished you for the Liberator. 
douduess * we 
Yours most "PARKER PILLSBURY. 
erbinnion 
MEETINGS IN CUMMINGTON. 
totter of our friend Pillsbury to the Gener- 
—_ dated at the above place, (in Hampshire 
oat ® ae twenty miles west of Northampton, ) 
Cnn pra following extract :-— 
gel , nae last evening with quite a triumphant 
* — agh the streets were almost impassable ; 
wee os 20 ever and above expenses, and pro- 
nepal mG subscribers. The most influential and 
reece and women of the town attended, and 
respe rr the deepest attention, to the end of the 
ont - anew field, we seldom find one more 
ure “ 


the busy, thriving little village of Cum- 

Our faithful friend Stafford and his family, 
ming long and bravely stood alone, are, as you 
pone of joy and hope. I trust they 


fa] than 


v 






suppose, full 


my ¥™ « a brighter and a better day. This eve- 
|} see no ne A : : 4 

. I gotoan aher vulage, five miles distant. 

ping —_— 


—_— 


am W. BROWN AND HENRY 0. 


WRIGHT. 


veut) GARRISON 

FarexD rA 
T noticed in 
ast, 0 letter from W 
t of his passage acre 


Liberator of the 22d of 11th mo. 
illiam W. Brown, giving an ac- 
ss the Atlantic and reception 
He how contemptuously he was 

sad hy slaveholders while on board the vessel, 
— ” 4 disapproves their conduct as uncourteous, 
> ie pitiful, and entirely beneath the 


the 
me ntions 


manly, 
humanity. 
we behold, when circumstances place it 
d Brown to act the part of a 
In the capital of France, surrounded by 
fiends of high standing, W. W. Brown was accosted 
a! rother in a civil and polite manner, and his in- 
h that he turned away from his 


ed of 


What ao 
the power of irien 


aigvocrat 


= = 


vn ran so hig 
fortunate brother without utteriug a word. 
" Piiead Beown should remember that the slave- 
actuated by the same feelings precisely 


holder was ber ( 
-the ocean. In the United States the 
wh Ss 
slaveholder looks down with contempt on colored 
ayeu - aX : = 
because public opinion sustains him. In Eu- 


» W. W. Brown casts contempt on slaveholders, 
be nal there he is sustained by public opinion. 
Since friend Brown and the slaveholder are both reg- 
wat 1 in their conduct towards each other by public 
nion, both governed by the same element in hu- 

nature, I should like to know which is nearest 


man t 


C 


a yve all places inthe w rid, a meeting for the 
promotion ¢ f peace should be the last to let our indig- 
tion run so high that we cannot treat a brother 
with common respect. By treating that slaveholder 
as he should have done, friend Brown might have 
erected a lasting monument to the cause of peace, 
besides tending in an eminent degree to destroy the 
prejudice against color in the United States. Does 
friend Brown imagine what effect his treatment of 
The old threadbare story 
slave's being spoiled by emancipation will 


that brother will produce ? 
about the 
be revived, and prejudice against color strengthened. 
If all the members of the Peace Congress were com- 
posed of the same material, I do not wonder that 


they consented to say nothing and do nothing, in order 

) please the French people; thereby ministering to 
the love of approbation of all parties concerned ; 
and consequently lessening their moral power. 


There is not aman from the Peace Congress so 








strong in moral power as he was before he went; ev- 
ery one is a little more slavish, and less qualified to 
advocate the cause of peace. 

None can successfully urge the principles of peace | 
without considering every man a brother, and an | 
equal, without regard to his errors. No man can be 


free 





without awarding to every person what he claims 
for himself, and with this qualification, none can be | 
a slave. 


A few words on another subject before I stop. | 


Our friend H. C. Wright has devoted his time so ex- 
lusively to the subject of human rights, that he has | 
st sight of the main element in the human mind, and | 


that is, Veneration, or Religion ; and by neglecting to | 
notice this, or treating it with indifference, he fails to 

secure the attention of religious people. It would be 

far better to attempt to excite mirth at a funeral, than 

to laugh at a person at worship ;—nothing is held so 
sacred as his God. 

At this late day, it hardly seems necessary to inform 
our friend that veneration is to the mind what sleep is 
to the body, causing a total suspension of all care 
promoting objects of human origin, and there- 
by enabling the other faculties to resume their allot- 
ed duties with increased energy. 

The Bible is considered by most as the word of God, 
and in one sense it is, because it emanated from the 
best faculties of the best men in the different ages in 
which they lived ; in the same manner Bibles are be- 
ing written every day. Even the faculty of pres- 

' prevalent now as at any former period. 
tcp ieee ope eae 

: gan whose office is to 
Predict with certainty any future event, provided it is 
une] ouded by the predominance of others. This fac- 
Wty Is more or less obstructed in 999 out of every 1000 
Persons ; but nevertheless, the faculty exists in every 
yonen, and should be cultivated by all means; be- 
“suse it is one of the most perfect of the moral facul- 


hes, and ne re ion, i 
' ] next to veneration, is productive of the high- 
est state of f; licity, 


about 


Cience is as 


Non 


Beneyo] “ . 
*’ence comes in for a large share of our atten- 


should, with all the rest of the moral facul- 
* receive its full share of cultivation ; but never 
ral faculty absorb the whole strength 
because persons who do, always ap- 


tion, and 
tie 
let any one mo 
Of the system 


- hess in all other moral points, and there- 
Prien Io the special object of their mission. 
ly. If 60 tage appears to love Christianity fervent- 
mended é ‘© should remember that Christ recom- 


‘© exercise of veneration first of all duties, 
ments h ‘t of benevolence ; on these two command- 
ments hano 
evn aa all the law and the prophets, according to 
Stclaration of Christ. The best, the greatest, and 
a man is he who has benevolence, intellect, 
me: aergy sufficiently developed to make him per- 

“Y contented with the result of his labors. 

Thy friend and brother, 
See i MICAJAH T. JOHNSON. 
ort Creek, Warren co., 10th Ist mo., 1850. 


hext to th 





anaes mae? 
PRO-SLAVERY SECTARISM. 
i Provipence, Jan. 12, 1850. 
Pa Garnisoy : ; 
came to Proyj i 
watca my Prev on Tuesday morning. I had 


min a Pointment to Mr. W.; had received my 
aie : Was not able to procure a place that eve- 
Minn Paton from here to Pawtucket—called on D. 
‘> “a ‘i up with him for the might—found him 
ene a and a true reformer. Called on Mr. 
ahs pone save me the use of his hall on Sunday eve- 
ret re “pon several of the preachers—none of 
de Bepties me. Went to the Valley; called upon 
ens “te Preacher there, who was not at home, 

“amuel Chase's; put up there for the night; 


found them ‘ 
ood fi 
atin hee ra riends. Called upon the preacher 


t : ; 
me, but could not , home; talked very friendly to 


ed rather grim, and sai 
. ’ said he knew th ; 
Rot think much of him, although he 


» bu! did 
believed h a ty 


be an honest man, he once called me 
ascoundrel. I said Mr. Garrison had been much be- 
was a Garrison man, and I told them that I hed 
never seen Mr. G., but was on my way to Boston to 
see him. ‘ What part of South Carolina have you 
been in * said Mr. B. «Charleston and St. Michael's 
parish,’ I replied, *I have been in South Carolina,’ 
said he, ‘and was there seyen years, and taught the 
slaves to read; but that was a number of years ago; 
I don’t know how it may be now.’ ‘Did any person 
say any thing to you? I asked. * Yes,” he replied, 
‘one man threatened to sue me, and I told him to sue 
on.’ The Liberator I shew him had an allusion to my 
treatment at the South. He would have thought 
more of me, had I not been identified with Mr. Garri- 
son. Mr. B. said he was better able to inform his peo- 
ple on the subject of slavery than myself, or any anti- 
slavery lecturer he had ever heard. I have treated it, 
said he, in a moral point of view. I have analyzed it, 
and showed that the slayeholder was a more misera- 
ble being than the slave. Now, this is the way that 
I treat the subject, (continued he,) and unless you 
can throw some light upon the subject, there is no 
use of your speaking before my people. But what is 
your object in wanting to speak to my people? Is it 
to take up a collection? If that is your object, you 
can go to the Committee, and see them.’ I felt rather 
unpleasant at being thus treated, and bidding him 
good bye, left his house. 

I had a good meeting on Sabbath evening, and also 
on Monday evening. Iam to speak in Mr. Round’s 
church on Tuesday evening. This gentleman and 
Mr. Potter are the only ministers who manifest any 
friendliness towards me. If any person needs grace 
and a holy spirit, it is an anti-slavery preacher, or 
rather a Christian preacher. Pray for me. 

What a tale I shall have to tell of your clergymen 
when I return to Scotland! I came to their churches 
and knocked ; told them that I had come to plead for 
my brothers and sisters in bonds, and they shut the 
door in my face. Iam almost sick, and ready to give 
up; but when I hear the groan of the slave, and the 
elank of his chains, I am impelled to go on. 

Yours, ROBERT EDMONDS. 
PATHER MATHEW AGAIN ON HIS ENEES 
BEPORE SLAVERY. 

Mr. Garrison : 

Have you seen the following contemptible letter of 
Father Mathew to Judge Lumpkin? It sinks its au- 
thor still deeper than ever in the mire of pro-slavery. 
Indeed, it is perfectly nauseating, and must render 
this fawning priest justly odious to every one pos- 
sessing the least manliness or independence of feel- 
ing. Hear the servile creature, addressing his mas- 
ter: ‘Dear and honored Judge’—‘ dear Judge,’ &c. 
&c. I think he will find this ‘dear’ language to 
himself, when he arrives on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Again, hear him talk of ‘ this emphatically 
free country’! Such language, contrasted with that 
noble Irish Address which he signed, proclaims him 
a most odious hypocrite, and a creature of the mean- 
est kind, and is another striking illustration of the 
truth of a remark of yours, that ‘it is impossible for 
a priest to be an honest man.’ Nothing but the po- 
sition of Father Mathew, I conceive, entitles him to 
the notice he receives in your paper, even by way of 
rebuke ; for, as to mental capacity, the question of 
Talleyrand, in reference to a certain ignoramus of his 
time, might well be applied to the pious recreant—‘ Is 
he any body?’ But, I am too much disgusted with 
this sickening letter for further comment. I cut it 
from a Charleston paper, and send it to you for inser- 
tion, hoping that you will apply your scourge to its 
base author [I am fully sensible of the import of my 
language] in the manner he deserves. Here it is, 
and what a production! You will perceive, Mr. Gar- 
rison, that I have but feebly and only in part cha- 
raeterised this fulsome panegyrist of ‘this mighty 
republic,’ and of every distinguished slavocrat with 
whom he comes in contact. ad 

Ricumonp, Va., 22d Dec., 1849. 
Hon’r anv Dear Sir: 

When you condescended to address me an invita- 
tion to pay the illustrious body over which you, with 
so much dignity, preside, a visit for the promotion of 
the sacred cause of Temperance, I was not aware of 
the high rank as a Judge, with which your country 
has honored you, otherwise I should not have marked 
my letter private, but have left it to your own pru- 
dence, to have acted as seemed to you most condu- 
cive to the good of that glorious cause, equally dear 
tous both. Thesecond letter which you kindly for- 
warded I have never seen, as on its reaching Boston 
I was confined at New York, by a severe illness, and 
my physician, Dr. Frazer, and my Secretary, deemed 
it advisable not to speak to me on such an exciting: 
subject. 

I now, honored Sir, presume to intrude a letter on 
your well occupied time, in consequence of an insin- 
uation thrown out, that I had uncourteously declined 
to reply to your letter, requiring an explanation of 
my opinions on an all-important question. Whatever 
errors I may have perpetrated, intentional disrespect 
to any correspondent, however humble his rank, is 
not amongst them, much less to a personage vested 
with the dignity of aJudge. I find with regret, that 
my singlemindedness in the advocacy of the, to me, 
all-absorbing cause of Temperance, is not, in this 
great country, well understood. In my own beloved 
country, though groaning under the weight of the 
heaviest burthen of misery that ever a nation bore, 
I endured every sage of calumny, rather than risk 
the infliction of the slightest injury on the T’empe- 
rance cause, by advocating the repeal of the Union 
between England and Ireland. In referring your 
Honor to the conversation I held with Mr. Garrison 
in the‘ Adams House,’ Boston, I vainly thought my 
solemn declaration of being firmly resolved not to 
interfere, in any, the slightest degree, with the in- 
stitutions of this mighty Republic, would have been 
amply sufficient to calm the anxieties of even the 
most sensitive American. I now, dear and honored 
Judge, renew this declaration, and I most respectful- 
ly urge that no man, who enjoys himself freedom in 
this emphatically free country, can require more from 
one, who has meekly come amongst you to advocate 
the high and holy cause of Temperance, bearing in 
his hand the pure and spotless white banner, with the 
Divine motto inscribed, ‘ Glory to God on high, peace 
on earth to Men.’ In the anxious hope that this can- 
did explanation will remove the suspicion of inten- 
tional disrespect, in making my reply private, and 
my not having answered your second favor, I have 
the honor to be, dear Judge, 

Your Brother in Temperance, 
and devoted Friend, 


THEOBALD MATHEW. 
Hon. Judge Lumpxry, Athens, Geo. 





Ee” We must defer our own comments on the 
above humiliating letter till another week. 








DISUNION PETITION. 
Friends who have received, or who may receive, 
the petition for Szcession From THE Uston, are re- 
quested to circulate the same for signature without 
delay, and forward the petitions to the undersigned at 
as early a day as is consistent with a full attention to 
the subject. 
It will be seen that one column is assigned to Le- 
gal Voters, and one to Other Persons. It is hoped that 
there may be a full signature, this year, by the anti- 
slavery women. SAMUEL MAY, Jr., 
General Agent Mass. A. S. Society. 





Muppresex Dusrricr.—Another trial to elect a 
Representative in Congress, from this District, was 
made on Monday last, and failed. The Whig candi- 





Leaistative. In the course of a debate in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, on Saturday 
last, 

Mr. EARLE, of Worcester, vowing 
position to the change in the election laws advoca- 


amount of stress might be laid on the dation of 
one’s feces party. He acknow 
he been for many years a member of the Whig 
party, and though he might have differed with many 
ofthe gentlemen who com that 
would show to the House, before taking his seat, 
who the real deserter was. He said that 
of the gentlemen who call themselves the ‘ Whig 
party,’ in 1848, in making choice of General Taylor 
as candidate for the office of President, ieft him and 
his associates no other course but to secede. By 
that nomination all former ties were severed and all 
former principles were abandoned by them, and not 
by him, consequently he was not ‘the deserter” We 
all remember (said Mr. Earle) the eloquent speech of 
Mr. Clay, delivered in 1824, on the impropriety of 
electing a man who had no other claim than military 
fame to the office of chief magistracy of the United 
States. There was no difference of opinion among 
not only the Whigs of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land, but the Whigs of the whole country—as to the 
soundness and truth of these sentiments of the t 
Western patriot. Was there a Whigin New Eng- 
land that did not adopt them as his Soctias and his 
future guide? Yet, in 1848, what did the Whigs do? 
Did they not nominate and elect Gen. Taylor to the 
office of Presidency, and thus abjure their former 
faith, and violate their former attachments ? And is 
there a man in this House—is there a man anywhere, 
who knows aught of the character of General Tay- 
lor, that will attempt to com his abilities and 
qualifications for the office of Presidency with those 
of General Jackson? The latter was for many years 
a man of good standing before the country, was a 
good Jawyer, and had distinguished himself at the 
bar; and of the former we know nothing until he dis- 
tinguished himself, first in a bloodhound expedition 
against the Indians, and again in a war which all the 
Whigs of the free States denounced. The abolition 
of slavery was a fundamental doctrine of the Whig 
party of the North, and did not that party abandon 
that doctrine by adopting General Taylor as their 
candidate for President? ‘ But, Mr. Speaker, said 
Mr. Earle, ‘I have other evidence to adduce to show 
this House that the party to which I am attached are 
not the seceders, but it is those persons who suppor- 
ted the Philadelphia nomination, who are, in fact, the 
real deserters.’ Mr. Earle then took from his coat 
pocket a large number of newspapers, and com- 
menced readingfrom one of them a letter from Hon. 
Myron Lawrence, in answer to some interrogatories 
it to him by Mr. Allan Bangs of Springfield. Mr. 
wrence’s letter was dated April 1, 1848, and that 
— which Mr. Earle read—to show that he (Mr. 
wrence) and Mr. Earle differed very little in poli- 
fee at the time the letter was written—was as fol- 
ows -— 


‘Ihave read your interrogatories, and am happy 
to answer them. I have no disguises nor conceal- 
ments in my political preferences—nor do I feel any 
reluctance to avow them to any person taking the 
trouble to inquire. Of Presidential candidates, my 
first choice is Daniel Webster. Every Massachusetts 
Whig owes it to his State and party to strive for the 
promotion of That matchless defender of the Constitu- 
tion. Henry Clay, if he couid be elected, would lay 
a broad and deep foundation for future prosperity. 
Judge McLean is, as at present advised,the most avail- 
able candidate. He is an inhabitant of a free State, 
is opposed to slavery and its progress, has discharged 
all his public trusts with ability and fidelity, and can 
command a generous support. General Taylor! I 
have been Tylerized once, and I will be paralyzed be- 
fore I will consent toe vote for a candidate whose po- 
litical doctrines are unknown.’ 


Mr. EARLE having, with much emphasis, repeat- 
ed the words—‘ I have been Tylerized once,’ &c., 

Mr. LAWRENCE rose to a point of order. He 
said that he did not fear a political controversy with 
the gentleman from Worcester, but complained that 
he argued his case most unfairly. There was anoth- 
er Jetter which he had written after the publication 
of Gen. Taylor’s Allison letter, which he demanded 
that Mr. Earle should read. He had no disposition to 
be provoked into a political controversy, and there- 
fore asked tho Speaker if the gentleman from Wor- 
— had not departed from the question under de- 

ate. 


The SPEAKER said, that when questions of a 
similar purport to that now before the House were 
under discussion, it was useal—though not strictly 
in order—to indulge gentlemen to some extent, and 
therefore he should not interfere with Mr. Earle. 

Mr. EARLE resumed, but had not proceeded far, it 


being then two o’clock, before he moved an adjourn- 
ment. 





SLAVERY AND THE PEDERAL GOVERN- 


In the House of Representatives, last week, Gen. 
Henry Wilson, of Natick, (Free Soiler,) submitted 
the following 


RESOLVES CONCERNING SLAVERY: 
Resolved, That Human Slavery is a wrong to the 
bondman, a crime against Humanity, a sin in the 
sight of God: and its immediate abolition is the first 
and highest duty of every Government under which 
it exists. 
Resolved, That Slavery in the States of this Union 
that tolerate its existence, is a local institution, sus- 
tained and cherished by local laws, for which the 
Federal Government and the people of the Free 
States are not legally responsible. 
Resolved, That the powers conferred by the Con- 
stitution upon the Federal Government, to suppress 
the slave trade, to regulate commerce among the 
States, to govern the Territories and the District of 
Columbia, and to admit new States—powers confer- 
red with the express intention ‘to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranguil- 
lity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity-—should be exercised 
openly, actively and perpetually on the side of free- 
dom, so as to prevent the extension of Slavery inic 
the Territories, or its existence therein; to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Colam- 
bia, and wherever either exists under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government—and to repeal al] Jaws 
that in any manner whatever give the sanction of 
Federal Government to Slavery, or make the people 
of the free States responsible therefor. 
Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed, and our Representatives requested, to op- 
pose the admission of any State, or the establishment 
of any Territorial Government, without express pro- 
vision forever excluding Slavery therefrom ; and still 
further to support all Constitutional measures to 
divorce the Federal Government from all connection 
with Slavery, and to relieve the people of the Free 
States from all responsibility therefor. 
Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor be 
requested to forward to our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and to each of the Governors of 
the several States, a copy of these resolutions. 





THE VERMONT RESOLUTIONS. 

The following are the Resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of Vermont which gave rise to the debate in the 
Senate of the United States, as given on our first page 
this week :-— 
Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
That slavery is a crime against humanity, and a sore 
evil in the body politic, that was excused by the fra- 
mers of the Federal Constitution as a crime entailed 
upon the country by their predecessors, and tolerat- 
solely as a thing of inexorable necessity. 
Resolved, That the so-called ‘compromises of the 
Constitution’ restrained the Federal Government from 
interference with slavery only in the States in which 
it then existed, and from interference with the slave 











Mr. Palfrey’s friends in that District, if they suffer ee eee Sompettie tran 
uillity, common 
¥ to ourselves and our posterity ’ y all rightfully 
ise.—The Washington of| be used to the extension of sla into ter- 
the North American writes, that ‘it is understood | ritory now and to abolish slavery the slave 
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Approved Nov. 12, 1849. 





DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts : 

The undersigned, inhabitants of the town of 

, in this State, deeply impressed with 
the necessity, duty and importance of such an act, 
earnestly request og will eorwry Rew a 
CONV. BNTION OF E PEOPLE of Com- 
monwealth, to determine what measures shall be 
taken to effect a peaceful SECESSION FROM 
THE AMERICAN UNION, for some one or all 
of the following reasons :— 

I. Because a jon of the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, solely on account of the color of the skin 
which it has pleased an All-wise Creator to bestow 
upon them, on visiting the Southern States, are 
SEIZED, THRUST INTO PRISON, FINED, 
CONDEMNED TO WORK WITH FELONS 
IN THE CHAIN-GANG, AND FREQUENT- 
LY SOLD ON THE AUCTION-BLOCK AS 
SLAVES, in contempt of the sovereignty of the 
State, and in utter disregard of that clause in the 
United States Constitution which declares,—' The 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileg- 
es and imraunities of citizens of the several States. 

Il. Because perfectly legal measures to bring 
these outrages to the notice of the Federal Courts 
are forbidden BY SEVERE PENAL ENACT- 
MENTS; and the Agents of the Commonwealth, 
specially deputed for this purpose, have been pRIVEN 
BACK WITH UNSULT AND VIOLENCE: the Federal 
Government being appealed to in vain, through 
Congress, for redress. 

IL Because it is morally degrading, politically dis- 
astrous, and a glaring paradox, for a State glorying 
in its freedom, to be in partnership with States glo- 
vying in their s].avery. 

IV. Because, by the alliance of the North with 
the South, the {Stave Power has been enabled to 
acquire the immense territories of Louisiana, Flori- 
da, Texas, New Mexico, and California ,; and is now 
plotting for the ‘annexation of the island of Cuba, 
mainly for the purpose of extending and perpetuating 
its supremacy. BUT, ESPECIALLY,— 

V. Because, by THE COMPROMISES OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION, Southern 
slaveholders: are allowed a slave representation inCon- 
gress; the right to hunt and seize their fugitive slaves 
on the soil of Massachusetts; and to demand, in 
cases of emergency, the aid of Massachusetts to sup- 
press slave insurrections. And, so long as the peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth consent to these compro- 
mises, so long will they be morally and politically 
responsible for all the cruelties and horrors of the 
slave system. 





LIBER'TY OF CONSCIENCE. 
To THE Senate AND Hovse or REPRESENT- 

ATIVES OF MASSACHUSETTS : 

The undersign.ed, inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts, respectfully ask of the Legislature the re- 
peal of all laws in this Commonwealth, enforcing 
the observance of a day of the week as ‘ the 
Sabbath,’ or * the Lord’s day’ — 

1. Because the re exists among the people an 


equally. honest amd conscientious difference of 


opinion as to the h oliness of particular days, and 
the mode of their observance ; 

2. Because it is: contrary to the fundamentad 
idea of a republicaia government, that conscience 
should be coerced into conformity by law, or 
that special rights and privileges should be 
given to a particular religious belief ; 


days,—like that of public worship, the support 
of the clergy, the observance of ordinances,— 
should be left in: its decision to individual con- 
science, and made to depend on its own merits, 
without the intervention of the State ; and, 

4. Because, as; it has been found safe, politic 
and benéficial t« all ow the people to decide for 
themselves in all other religious matters, there 
is no reason to doubt that the same good results 
would follow the repc:al of the Sabbatical laws. 


EQUAL POL/TICAL RIGHTS. 


To the Senate and Howse of Representatwes of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts : v 

The undersigned, inha bitants of Te- 
spectfully request that, si nce the women of the State 
are made to pay taxes, aiid are held amenable to its 
criminal laws, they muy be allowed a voice in the 
imposition and use of the first, and in the enactment 
of the second; and hence that they be permitted to 
vote, and to be eligible to office. 








ABOLITION OF THE DEATH PENALTY. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Court assenvbled : 
The undersigned, inhabitants of the town of 


» respectfully ask for the Abolition of 
the Punishment of Dea th. 








Mr. Catnoun. A Washington letter writer says: 


‘ Mr. Calhoun seems to have surrendered. He said 
on Tuesday, in the course of a debate, that he had 
‘long steadily resisted the current of abolition feeling, 
but he was now in despnir, and it must roll on. 
Northern gentlemen admitted that the stream was 
too powerful there to be arrested. He would not 
say what the South would do, but doubted uot when 
the time for action came, she would improve it in a 
manner worthy of her honor and virtues.’ 





Case of Dr. Webster.—The Grand Jury having found 
a true bill for murder against Dr. Webster, he was 
brought into the Municipal Court at one o’clock on 
Saturday, for the purpose of having a notice to this ef- 
fect served upon him. ‘The court room was crowded 
with spectators. The prisoner entered the hall with 
a firm step, and showed no abatement of his usual 
activity. His countenance exhibited some of the ef- 
fects of a long seclusion. He bowed familiarly to 
one or two of his friends as he entered, and took the 
seat assigned him. ‘The Clerk of the Court then called 
his name, and he stood up, while that officer inform- 


The indictment against Professor Webster contains 
four counts. The first ¢ that he killed Dr. 
Parkman with a knife, the second, that he killed 
him with a hammar, third, that he killed him with 








of Congress pro- | anti-slavery of New England was gathered together. 
The Report of the Board of Managers, prepared and 
read by Epmuxp Quincy, is a document of great inter- 
est 
friends, as it will be by many of our opponents. 
The discussions, in which Messrs. Phillips, Pillsbury, 
Quincy and others took part, have been of deep inter- 


Brandt, in Robinson, which arrived this morn- 
sentir for ever eas involuntary servitude, en Pag: 5 ae ay egies 
: =, 4 of 64 days, brings 339 steerage passengers. When a 


few days 
which so disabled her 
put back into Cork for repairs. On the passage, she 
lost 21 persons from ship fever, &c. A 
senger mysteriously di d 
jumped 


3. Because the question of the holiness of 











and value, and should be carefully read by all our 





A Disastrous and Eventful Voyage.—British ship 


at sea, the ship encountered a severe storm, 
that it was found necessary to 


female pas- 
PP pposed to have 
overboard. There were four births on the 
voyage.—N. ¥. Express. 

Williams's Bible Panorama.—This beautiful and de- 
servedly popular painting was exhibited to full and 
overflowing houses during the last week. The pan- 
orama represents between thirty and forty of the most 
wonderful scenes in the Bible, in such a manner as to 
enable the plainest mind to fully comprehend these 





heart-stirring scenes, which, until witnessing this 
ieture, they seem at a loss to understand. t will 
exhibi at Boylston Hall every evening during 


the week, and on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons. 


Continuation o pany! me we mg cr 4 —A = 
hic des dated Columbus, O., 17th, says that 
the tantult rar the Ohio Senate is still continued. A 
resolution was passed cn the 16th giving Mr. John- 
son, the Democratic Senator from the d sputed dis- 
trict of Hamilton his seat, until the matter should be 
decided by the further action of the Senate—provid- 
ing that he should not vote on his own case, or do 
any thing that could affect it. Subsequently, several 
efforts were made to offer a resolution to remove the 
Speaker from the chair, A scene of the wildest con- 
fusion followed. The Speaker decided the resolution 
out of order, and refused to entertain an appeal. In 
the midst of the greatest uproar, the Speaker an- 
nounced the standing committees. The Democrats 
loudly protested against his right to do so. Ata 
late hour the Senate adjourned, in great disorder. 


The Printers’ Festival in New York.—The birth-day 
of the patriot, philosopher and printer, Bensamin 
FRANKLIN, was celebrated by the New York Typo- 
graphical Society, in that city, on Thursday evening 
last week. The literary part of the exercises, as we 
learn from the New York Commercial, were carried 
into effect at the Opera House of Mr. Niblo, which, 
though capable of seating 2800 persons, was crammed 
to its utmost capacity. ‘The exercises consisted of in- 
strumental and vocal music, and addresses by Mr. P. 
C. Baker, the President of the Society, and Hon. 
Horace Greeley, of the Tribune. The doors of the 
upper saloon were then thrown open, and 600 per- 
sons sat down to a sumptuous repast, prepared by 
Mr. Niblo. 


Collisi aL and a Vessel.—As the 
first train over the Gloucester Branch Kailroad was 
crossing the bridge in Manchester, it came in contact 
with the bowsprit of a vessel lying in the stream, 
which protruded over the track. No portion of the 
train was thrown off, but the baggage car was pierced 
through and considerably damaged, while the bow- 
sprit was broken to splinters, and the vessel itself 
made to jar as if animated by an electric shock.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


hoofs. abe 





Sr. Lovis, January 22. 

The Lake steamer Oregon was burnt at Chicago on 
Saturday, the 19th. She was scuttled and sunk to 
her guards. None of the property on board was 
saved. Supposed incendiarism. The Oregon was 
owned by D. J. Chapman, and valued at $50,000. 
Insured for $20,000, at the Ztna,JHoward, Columbus, 
and North West Companies. 


Imprisonment for Debt.—According to the report of 
the Inspectors of Prisons,291 persons have been impris- 
oned for debt during the past six months. Ina ma- 
jority of cases, the parties were immediately released 
upon taking the poor debtor’s oath. 


Naval Reform.—The meeting at the State House 
on Thursday evening, called by Watson G. Haynes, 
the advocate for improving the treatment of United 
States seamen, was fully attended. Gen. Wilson, of 
Natick, presided, and Mr. Branning, of Tyringham, 
was appointed Secretary. Addresses were made by 
Mr, Haynes and others in favor of abolishing flogging 
and the spirit ration in the Navy. 








BARNSTABLE COUNTY A. 8S, SOCIETY. 


A quarterly meeting of the Barnstable County A. 
8. Society will be held in the spacious new Hall in 
Brewster, on Saturday and Sunday, the 2d and 3d of 
February next, commencing at 10 o’clock, A.M., and 
continuing through both days and evenings. The 
names of speakers will be announced next week. 
Let every friend of the slave in the county, or 
within reach of this meeting, feel under the most sol- 
emn obligation to be present, and help roll on the tide 
of anti-slavery public sentiment. Great are the slave's 
needs, and equally great are the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the slave's friends. On these two days, 
therefore, 
Let the sounds of traffic die— 

Shut the mill-gate—leave the stall— 
Fling the axe and hammer by— 

Throng to Brewster Hall. 


EZEKIEL THACHER, President. 
Lorine Moopy, Secretary. 





WORCESTER COUNTY NORTH DIVISION. 
The Worcester County North Division Anti-Sla- 
very Society will hold a convention at Leominster on 
Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 2d and 3d. 
Among the speakers to be present on that occasion 
are, Samuel May, Jr., Parker Pillsbury, Lucy Stone; 
and Mr. Garrison is confidently expected. 
Friends of the slave, we ask you to be present. 
There is no way in which you can so well demonstrate 
the interest you feel in the cause, and no way in 
which you can serve it so well, as by being there, and 
urging out others. Community, in a great measure, 
judge of the importance of an enterprise by the num- 
bers attending its meetings. Speakers want an au- 
dience to call forth their energies. They want mind 
to appeal to, instead of empty seats and bare walls. 
‘Those who profess to feel interested in the anti-slave- 
ry cause, greatly underrate the importance of attend- 
ing its conventions. Friends, you owe a debt to the 
slave, which you can pay in no other way than by 
attending this meeting. Will you come? 
JOSHUA T. EVERETT, President. 

Joun A. Minick, & 

Princeton, Jan. 14, 1850. 





LUCY STONE, 


An Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, will lecture as follows :— 


Northboro’, Tuesday, January 29. 
Berlin, Wédnesday, “ 30. 
Bolton, Thursday, bd 31. 





MEETING IN WALPOLE. 


Parker Priispury and Lucy Stone, Agents of the 
Mass. A. S. Society, will hold a meeting in RAST 
WALPOLE on SUNDAY next, Jan. 27. 


‘Thirteenth Week at Boy!ston Hall. 


J. INSCO WILLIAMS’S 
PANORAMA GF THE BIBLE. 
S Painting, which is over a mile in length, will 
= moving every evening, at7 o'clock, 
Tickets 25 cents Children under 12 years of age, 


gy pe ieee 

ition Wednesday and after- 

noon, at 3 o'clock. i 

CLOTHING! 
NEW STORE, 

No. 107, : : : : Cambridge 

LEWIS HAYDEN, 


























Fer the Cur. of 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA ani CONSUMPTION. 


emg annals of medical science, affording as they 


do ample proof of the power cnd value of many 


medicinal agents, have furnished no examples to com- 


pare with the salutary effects produced by ‘AYER'S 
CHERRY PECTORAL.’ 

The remarkable cures of diseases of the lungs 
which have been realized by its use, attested as they 
are by many prominent professors and physicians in 
this and foreign lands, should encourage the afflicted 
to persevere,with the strong assurance that the use of 
the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ will relieve and ulti- 
mately cure them. 

We present to the public unsolicited testimonials 
from some of the first men in our country, upon 
whose judgment and experience implicit confidence 
may be placed. 


DR. PERKINS, President of Vermont Medical Col- 
lege, 

one of the most learned and intelligent physicians in 
the country, considers it a ‘composition of rare ex- 
cellence for the cure of that formidable disease, Con- 
sumption. 

Norwicn, April 26, 1847. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir—Agreeably to the re- 
quest of your agent, we will cheerfully state what we 
have known of the effects of your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL, and they have been astonishing indeed. 
Mrs. Betsey Streeter has been afflicted with a severe 
and relentless cough, which reduced her very low, so 
low that little hope could be entained of her recove- 

. Numerous remedies had been tried without ef- 
fect before the CHERRY PECTORAL; and that 
has cured her. George Watkinson, Esq. had, to our 
knowledge, been afflicted with Asthma for eleven 
years, and grown yearly worse, until the CHERRY 
PECTORAL has entirely removed the disease, and 
he is as free from any of its symptoms as we are. 
The Rev. Mark Dane had been so severely attacked 
with the Bronchitis as to disable him from his duties, 
and nothing had afforded him relief until I (Mr. 
Thorning) carried him a bottle of your PECTORAL, 
which cured him at once, and he now officiates as 
usual in his place. 

These are three of the cases in which we have 
known it successful, but never to fail. We have great 
pleasure in certifying to these facts ; and are, respect- 
ed sir, your humble servants, 

REV.) DAVID THORNING, 
HON.)] JOSEPH BATTLE. 

Among the distinguished authorities who have giv- 
en their names to recommend CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, as the best remedy that is known for the Af- 
fections of the Lungs, are ‘ The London Lancet,’ + Ca- 
nadian Journal of Medical Science,’ ‘ Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal,,’ Charleston (S. C.) Medical 
Review,’ ‘ New Jersey Medical Reporter,’ Prof. Wxs- 
ster, Harvard College; Prof. Banrierr, Transylva- 
nia University of Medicine; President Perkins, Ver- 
mont Medical College; Dr. Vatentinz Morr, New 
York city; Parken Cievetanp, Bowdoin College; 
Prof. Burrerrieip, Willoughby College, Ohio; Prof. 
Brarranwaite, Leeds (Eng.) Medical College; Sir 
Ricnarp Kann, Queen’s College, Ireland; Prof. 
Rovsenzavum, Leipsic. 

The public have but to know the virtues and as- 
tonishing success of the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 
in curing diseases of the Lungs, when they will feel 
secured from these dangers, whenever this remedy 
can be obtained. 


te Prepared by J. C. Aver, Chemist, Lowell, 
Mass., and sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Jan. 25 3m 


SOLOMON GUESS’S 


Indian Blood Purifier. 
VALUABLE remedy for Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, &c. Also, the Indian 

Search Warrant, and Tonic Compound, superior ar- 
ticles for Croup, Cramp, Cholera, Pleurisy, Kheuma- 
tism, Piles, Diarrhea, Summer Complaints, Febrile 
attacks, &c. 

These Medicines are recommended, and are ex- 
pressly prepared for family use; and as they are so 
admirably calculated to preserve health and cure 
disease, no family should ever be without them. The 
— of these valuable Medicines derived his 

nowledge and skill of preparing them from those 
who had been among the Indians for many years, 
and has had experience in an extensive and diversi- 
fied practice, by which he has had ample opportuni- 
ties of acquiring a practical knowledge of disease, and 


of remedies best calculated to remove them. 


Boston, Jan. 10, 1850. 
This is to certify, that I was afflicted with weak 
and sore eyes, and had tried many kinds of medicine, 
but never obtained any relief. I had spent thirty dol- 
lars at the Eye Infirmary, without experiencing any 
benefit; but after taking one bottle of Solomon 
Guess’s ‘ Indian Blood Purifier,’ I was effectually 

cured. MICHAEL ONLY. 





Boston, Feb. 10, 1849. 
This is to certify, that I have been suffering with 
an attack of Consumption, and had tried many differ- 
ent kinds of medicines, but never obtained any re- 
lief. I then gave up all hopes of ever recovering my 
health. I then heard of Solomon Guess’s celebrated 
Medicine, called the Indian Blood Purifier, and after 
taking three bottles, I soon recovered my health 
again. WILLIAM TWAY. 
Boston, July 25, 1848. 
This is to certify, that I was very ill with the Chol- 
era, and by hearing of Solomon Guess’s Medicine, 
called the Indian Search Warrant, and jtaking a few 
doses of said Medicine, I was permanently cured. 
JOHN BROWN. 


Boston, Aug. 24, 1848. 
This is to certify, that I was very ill of the Diar- 


rhea, and after Solomon Guess’s Medicine, 
ealled the Indian Tonic Compound, I obtained imme- 
diate relief. CAROLINE WILLIAMS. 


Boston, Aug. 12, 1848. 
This is to certify, that I was attacked with the Di- 
arrheea, and after taking Solomon Guess’s celebrated 
Medicine, called the Indian Tonic Compound, I soon 
recovered my health. COFFIN PITTS, 


Boston, April 30, 1848. 

I hereby certify, that for some years past I have 
been troubled with avomplaint called Neuralgia, and 
Seat te — ee of ee Blood a 

e y mon Guess, consider m ‘ect- 
TD cmsed. M. J. TOHN ON. 


Boston, Feb. 12, 1849. 
This is to certify, that I was attacked with the 
Pleurisy Fever, and after taking Solomon Guest's 
celebrated Medicine, called the Search Warrant, I 
soon recovered my health, GEORGE CLARK. 


Boston, May 2, 1848. 
I hereby certify, that for some time past I have 
been severely troubled with Consumption, and pep 
pening to hear of Solomon Guess’s celebrated Medi- 
Son, ee ae Bre ~ ge 
fier,’ am now perfectl: . in 
excellent health. F F. ‘ANNATEST. 


I have 
je head and 


hands, without experiencing any relief. Fortunately, 
I heard of Mr. Guess's ‘ Blood Purifier, and after = 


Boston, May 3, 1848. 
since I 
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From the National Era. 
ELLIOTT.* 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Hands off, thou tythe-fat plunderer! play 
No trick of priestcraft here; 

Back, puny lordling dar’st thow lay! 
A hand on Elliott's bier? 

Alive, your rank and pomp as dust 
Beneath his feet he trod ; 

He knew the locust swarm that cursed 
The harvest-fields of God. 


On these pale lips the smothered thought, 
Which England's millions feel, 

A fierce and fearful splendor caught, 
As from his forge, the steel. 

Strong armed as Thor! a shower of fire 
Hlis smitten anvil flung: 

God's curse, Earth's wrong, dumb Hunger’sire— 
He gaye them all a tongue! 


Then let the poor man’s horny hands 
Bear up the mighty dead, 

And Labor's swart and stalwart bands 
Behind, as mourners, tread. 

Leave cant and craft their baptized bounds, 
Leave rank its minster floor; 

Give England's green and daisied grounds 
The Poet of her poor! 


Lay down upon his Sheaf's green verge 
That brave old heart of oak, 

With fitting dirge from sounding forge, 
And pall of furnace-smoke ! 

Where whirls the stone its dizzy rounds, 
Aad axe and sledge are swung, 

And, timing to their stormy sounds, 
His stormy lays are sung. 


There let the peasant’s step be heard, 
The grinder chant his rhyme ; 

Nor patron’s praise nor dainty word 
Betit the man or time. 

No soft lament nor dreamer’s sigh 
For him whose words were bread— 

The Runic rhyme and spell whereby 
The foodless poor were fed ! 


Pile up thy tombs of rank and pride, 
Ob, England! as thou wilt; 

With pomp to nameless worth denied, 
Emblazon titled guilt ! 

No part nor lot in these we claim, 
But, o’er the sounding wave, 

A common right to Elliott’s name, 
A freehold in his grave. 


* Ebenezer Elliott, the intelligence of whose death | 
reached us by the last steamer, was to the artizans of | 
England what Burns wis to the peasantry of Scot- | 
His *Corn-Law Rhymes’ contributed not a| 
little to that overwhelming tide of popular opinion | 
and feeling, which has resulted in the repeal of the} 


land. 


tax on Bread. Well has the eloquent author of 
‘The Reforms and Reformers of Great Britain’ said 
of him—* Not corn-law repealers alone, but all Brit- 


ons who moisten their scanty bread with the sweat of | ° ; 
the brow, are largely indebted to his inspiring lays | mark upon the history of mankind, ‘above all Greek, 


for the mighty bound which the laboring mind of| 


England has taken in our day.’ 
samneepetillatinice 
From the Hartford Republican. 
FORWARD! 


Forward! the day is breaking; 
Earth shall be dark no more ; 
Millions of men are waking 
On every sea and shore; 
With trumpets and with banners, 
The world is marching on; 
The air rings with hosannas; 
The field is fought and won. 


Forward! on crown and mitre 
We trample as we go, 
While bright and ever brighter 
The fires of morning glow ; 
Our broken foes are flying, 
Blasted by light from heaven ; 
Or in the battle dying, 
Unwept and unforgiven. 


Forward ! though storm and thunder 
May roar to beat us back ; 

Though the earth cleave asunder 
Across our constant track ; 

No shapes of terror frighten 
Hearts that are true and strong, 

But the flames their pathway brighten, 
And the thunders roll in song. 


Forward ! the world before us 
Listens to hear our tread; 

And the calm, pure heavens o’er us, 
Smile blessings on our heads; 

Hope, like an eagle, hovers 
Above the way we go; 

And the shield of Patience covers 
Our hearts from every foe. 


Forward! let none now falter; 
The glorious end is near, 

When temple, throne, and altar, 
Shall fall and disappear: 

Truth, born of heaven, shall guide us 
To his own happy land ; 

And evermore beside us 
Freedom and Love shall stand. 


Forward! as near and nearer 
We draw unto our rest, 

The light of joy shines clearer 
In every faithful breast ; 

The Past hath ceased to bind us, 
Its chains are hurled away, 

And the deep gloom behind us 
Melts in the dawning day. 

a 


COWARDICE. 
BY E. Cc MARLEY. 
The veriest coward upon earth 
Is he who fears the world’s opinion, 
Who acts in reference to its will, 
His conscience swayed by its dor-‘nion. 


Mind is not worth a feather’s weigh’ 

That must with other minds be measured; 
Self must direct and self control, 

And the account in heaven be treasured. 


Fear never sways a manly soul, 

For honest hearts "twas ne’er intended; 
They, only they have cause to fear, 

Whose motives have their God offended. 


What will my neighbor say, if I 

Should this attempt, or that, or t’other ? 
A neighbor is most sure a foe, 

If he prove not a helping brother. 


That man is brave who braves the world, 
When o'er life’s sea his bark he steereth, 
Who keeps that guiding star in view, 
A conscience clear, which never veereth. 
—_— 
FREEDOM OF THE MIND. 
Free is the eagle’s wing, 
Cleaving the sun’s warm ray ; 
Free is the mountain spring, 
As it rushes forth to-day. 


But freer far the mind— 
Priceless its liberty : 

No hand must dare to bind— 

God made it to be free! 





, ideas, not of invasions and violent annexations. 








Reformatory. 


From Livermore’s ‘ War with Mexico Reviewed.” 
THE TRUE DESTINY OP OUR COUNTRY. 


‘Your mission was, to be a model for all govern- 
ments and for all less favored nations; to ere to 





the most elevated principles of political morality; to 
improvement 
of your own institutions and social state; and by 


apply all your faculties te the 


your example to exert a moral influence most bene- 
ficial to mankind at large. Instead of this, an appeal 
has been made to your worst passions; to cupidity, 
to the thirst of unjust aggrandizement by brutal force ; 


to the love of military fame and false glory; and it 
has even been tried to pervert the noblest feelings of 
your nature. The attempt has been made to make 
you abandon the lofty position which your fathers 
occupied, to substitute for it the political morality 
and heathen patriotism of the heroes and statesmen of 


antiquity." —GaALLatIN. 


One of the evils which the success of the Mexican 
invasion has produced, is to foster the pernicious 
notion that we are, in these ambitious movements, 
have, in past 
times, committed the most abominable deeds under 


following out our destiny.* Men 


the holiest sanctions and pretexts. The first con- 


quest of Mexico was achieved at an awful cost of 
human life, under the plea of extending the kingdom 


of Christ and the church. The second conquest has 


been perpetrated under the audacious assumption of 
fulfilling the plans of Providence by extending the 
so-called ‘area of freedom,’ and accomplishing the 


destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race. Many words are 
not wanted to expose this infatuation, as it has al- 
ready been handled in an earlier connexion of this 
Review. 

There is a genuine Anglo-Saxon destiny, of which 
we can conceive, that would be truly glorious in _it- 
self, and beneficial to mankind. But it is a destiny 
of liberty, not of license. It is a destiny of peace, 
not of war. It is a destiny of justice and noble 


is a destiny whose emblems and implements are not 


- the boinb and the bowie-knife, but the printing press 


andthe Bible. It is a destiny of raising up the fall- 
en races, and of administering wise and equal Jaws, 
wherever our dominion extends, not of trampling un- 
der the hoofs of the war-horse the prostrate red man, 
black man, or ‘dark-browed Mexican.’ Science, 
commerce and Christianity have given England and 
the United States, the two Anglo-Saxon powers, an 
almost immeasurable influence over the rest of the 
human family. But God has put this sceptre into 
their hands for no idle or vain-glorious purpose, but 
to promote the welfare of mankind. Did the grand 
vision of a true and providential destiny, the real 
mission God has sent them to accomplish, dawn upon 
the minds of our statesmen and orators, our ruiers 
and people, they would sheathe the sword forever. 
They would ‘trust not in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God? not in carnal, but spiritual weapons. 
This is the only worthy destiny; the only one that 
heaven will bless, or futurity honor. It is impious 
to talk as if any people were fated to be ambitious, 
and grasping, and a terror to the race, and nota bles- 
sing. We might with as much propriety say, that 
an individual was destined to be a knave or a ruffian. 
The Creator has, in one sense, destined all his chil- 
dren to be good and true, to obey his laws, and 
share in his promises. ‘He is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come unto repen- 
tance,’ 
choice, and the opportunity of good ané of evil, and 
if they come short of the glory of God, they may 
be said to have frustrated the divine plan, and not 
fulfilled their mission and destiny, as immortal be- 
ings, 

These two nations are capable, if they have grace 
to seize the memorable opportunity, of leaving a 


above all Roman fame.’ ‘They can make themselves 
felt for good,—we yet hope that in a measure they 
are doing so,—to the remotest isle of the sea, and to 
the savage tribe, whose name even has not yet been 
domesticated in a civilized tongue. They have the 
saving ideas of Science, Freedom, and Christianity, 
that are able, if difused,to keep the life-blood flowing, 
in strong and pure tides through their own hearts, and 
also to stir the deep sleep of paganism with fresh and 
waking pulses of regeneration. ‘They have both the 
personnel and the materiel, the ships, tools, arts, 
studies, truths, men, to do this magnificent work. 
They and their allies of kindred European races, if 
faithful to the high vocation wherewith they are call- 
ed, and ‘ obedient to the heavenly vision,’ can, intwo 
centuries, change the aspect of the whole habitable 
globe, and make the solitary place glad, and the des- 
ert blosom like the rose. 


But if, abjuring this kingly power of beneficence, 
and turning away from this sublime mission of real- 
izing the kingdom of Christ on earth, they bow 
themselves down to the base uses of Mammon and 
of Mars, they will fling away an opportunity of use- 
fulness, such as has been rarely afforded in any junc- 
ture of history. If they consent to track the old 
bloody round of sordid, guilty ambition, and seek not 
to bring other tribes and races under the obedience of 
God, and harmony with his laws, but in subjection to 
their own tyranny, then it requires no prophet’s = 
to foresee that they are destined to fall a prey to the 
same passions, suicidally acting on themselves, which 
have poured their vials of wrath upon other countries. 
Their prodigious vices will be whips enough to 
scourge them. ‘The immense agencies, which might 
have proved the instruments of an incalculable be- 
neficence, will become, when perverted, only the 
heavier millstones about their necks to pull them 
down to perdition. Destiny is a fearful word, and 
when we pronounce it, we remember most vividly 
the life of that mighty man, who called himself the 
‘child of destiny, but whose star, brilliant as it was, 
rushed headlong in an ill-fated moment from the ze- 
nith of its glory into eternal night. Imperial as the 
nations are, doth not the Lord ‘sit upon the circle of 
the earth, and ‘bring the princes to nothing, and 
make the judges of the earth as vanity’ ? 


To use an astronomical figure, our national globe 
has enough centrifugal impulse, but it needs more 
centripetal tendency, It flies round and round with 
fearful sweep and speed, but may heaven grant that 
it be held to the only true centre of its rotation, 
God. For a long time past, we have been but too 
boastful of our career, as if we could run any race 
out of the circumscription of the Deity, or attain any 
destiny but perdition, unless we followed his eternal 
ordinances and achieved his plan, and not our own 
caprice. Blind and foolish indeed must we be, if, 
with the combined lights of history and Christianity 
on our part, we see any other or grander destiny for 
ourselves as a republic, than that of righteousness, 
and freedom, and peace. ‘Peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war. If the Anglo-Saxons 
have any other destiny than that, let them beware 
before they run upon the thick bosses of those buck- 
lers of the Almighty, which have already drunk up 
the blood of the proudest victors. God keep us 
from our own worst passions under a sanctified 
name! 


Besides, the extension of our arms is far from being 
the extension of our ideas. We are far froin believ- 
ing that our armies have been tnissionaries of liber- 
ty or the cross to our semi-civilized neighbors. The 
battles they have fought have not been the triumphs 
of the Prince of Peace. The thousands killed will 
not be regarded as martyrs to the arts and sciences. 
The blood of Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo will not 
prove the seed of a new civilization. Battered cities 
and ravaged farms are not the most significant to- 
kens of the march of improvement. For we cannot 
suppose that Mexico, after all the infinite evils and 
sufferings we have heaped upon her, will love us or 
our institutions any better than she did before. We 
have, on the contrary, violently arrested all those 
gentle and irresistible processes of assimilation and 
amelioration which were in happy progress, and 
taught her children to curse ‘the men of Northern 
tongue.’ No; the voice of history is clear, that the 
conquered hate the conquerors, and al] that belongs 
to them, and very reluctantly, if ever, will they adopt 
their religious belief, social usages, forms of govern- 
ment, arts, and sciences, and methods of advance- 
ment, except by stern compulsion. ‘The very idea of 
fighting a nation into the love of progress is prepos- 
terons. We cannot overlap another country with our 


improvements, or put upon one civilization the party- of 


colored 8g a another. The spear is no instra- 
ment to take the place of the pruning-hook, nor the 
sword to do the work of the The 


tree of civilization withers and di when watered |! 


with human blood. 


*+It is our destiny o copes Sh i 
(Texas.) Mr. Calhoun to Mr. King, Aug. 12, 1844. 
ix to the Cong. Globe, 28th Cong., 2d Sess., 
p. 6. Whe» Mr. Adams referred to Gen. 1: 26, 27, 





28, as the ground of the American title to : 
was asked by Mr. Kaufman of Texas, if it would notj* 
apply equally well to the Rio Grande. 
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From the Portland Transcript. 
WOMAN. 
The lecture last week before the Anti-Slavery 


subject was Woman, her social position and rights, 
which she discussed with considerable ability, and 
created not a little pleasantry by her sarcastic flings 
at the ‘lords of creation.’ She maintained that wo- 
man’s sphere was just what the customs of society 
where chance had put her, made it. Her nature did 


New England Society has assigned her. The lec- 
turer reviewed woman’s history, as showing her posi- 
tion at different periods, and in different countries. 
In China at the present time, woman is yoked with 
the ass, and made to plow, Yet this is woman’s 
sphere in China. Among the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains, she is made a beast of burden. In India 
she isa slave. In this country she is assigned anoth- 
er sphere, dut as the lecturer contended, not allowed 
proper freedom and rights. Here her abilities are 
underrated. The opportunities of acquiring the high- 
er elements of an education are denied her; there 
being no colleges, theslogical, Jaw or medical schools 


propriety which conflicted with her health and com- 
ort. 

At about the age of 14, she must primp up, walk 
an unnatural gait, with her head fixed, and cease to 
swing her hands. When about 17 she finishes her 
educztion, and (should the lecturer say it)— gets 
ready to be courted.’ Her brothers at this age are 
just entering college—just beginning to educate 
themselves for the business of life, while she can go 
no higher ; and here the lecturer said what no doubt 
is too true, that, women have no object in life but to 
get married. There are no pursuits open to them. 
In the State they are nothing. The professions do 
not invite them. For them to go into any kind of 
business which would promise them a fair remunera- 
tion, would be to go out of their sphere—would be 
an impropriety. For doing precisely the same labor 
they are paid but from one quarter to one half the 
same price that men are. Finding this the case, she 
seeks for a maintenance by getting married. This 
becomes with woman the great end and a‘m of life, 
and her chief theme of conversation. This was the 
source of many evils. Let woman have proper ob- 
jects of pursuit and the higher branches of education, 
and it would no longer exist. 

The right of a maintenance was all the wife could 
claim, on being married. The law said she and her 
husband were one; und some body else has said that 
the husband was that one—the wife nothing. 

In the church,women are not looked upon as equal 
to the male members. ‘They must not vote, in some 
churches. It was part of the creed of some, that 
woman’s place was to keepsilence. Scripture would 
be quoted for this, and yet the women would be sent 
into the choir to sing. 

The laws did not give her her natural rights. .It 
allowed the husband the disposal of her children, 
The lecturer made divers other complaints against 
the established order of things, and probably made 
the ladies present think they were greatly abused 
and neglected in matters of which they never thought 
before. 

The lecture, taking it altogether, was a novel one, 
and not without its interest. It was delivered in a 
very agreeable tone and manner, evincing on the part 
of the speaker, an intimate acquaintance with her 
subject and a sincere wish to be instrumental of good 
to her sex. 





seenentenenemeaiandl 


SHiscellancous. 


BONAPARTE. 
Extract from a lecture of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
entitled, ‘ Napoleon ; or the Man of the World.’ 


Bonaparte was singularly destitute of generous 
sentiments. The highest-placed individual in the 
most cultivated age and population of the world,— 
he has not the merit of common truth and honesty. 
He is unjust to his generals; egotistic and monop- 
olizing; meanly stealing the credit of their great 
actions from Kellermann, from Bernadotte; intrigu- 
ing to involve his faithful Junot in hopeless bank- 
ruptcy, in order to drive him to a distance from Pa- 
ris, because the familiarity of his manners offends 
the new pride of histhrone. He is a boundless liar. 
The official paper, his ‘ Moniteurs, and all his bul- 
letins, are proverbs for saying what he wished to be 
believed ; and worse,—in his premature old age, in 
his lonely island, coldly falsifying facts, and dates, 
and characters, and givtng to history a theatrical 
eclat. Like all Frenchmen, he had a passion for 
stage effect. Every action that breathes of generos- 
ity is poisoned by this calculation. His star, his 
love of glory, his doctrine ot the immortality of the 
soul, are all nch. ‘I must dazzleandastonish. If 
I were to give the liberty of the press, my power 
would not last three days.’ To make a great noise 
is his favorite design. ‘ A great reputation is a great 
noise ; the more there is made, the farther off it is 
heard. Laws, institutions, monuments, nations, all fall; 
but the noise continues, and resounds in after ages.’ 
His doctrine of immortality is simply fame. His 
theory of influence is not flattering. ‘There are 
two levers for moving men,—interest and fear. Love 
is a silly infatuation, depend upon it. I love nobody. 
I do not even Jove my brothers: perhaps Joseph, a 
little, from habit, and because he is my elder; and 
Duroc, I love him too; but why ?—becanse his char- 
acter pleases me: he is stern and resolute, and, I 
believe, the fellow never shed atear. For my part, 
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some, with scowling looks of impotent rage, striv- 


managed e of our 
men were, I fear, killed afterward. But, after all, it 
is a war of extermination. The most heart-rending 
sight of the day was one I witnessed in a tent I en- 
There, on the ground, bleeding to death, lay 
a young mother. Her leg had been carried off by a 
round shot, and the jagged stump protruded in a 
ghastly manner through the mangled flesh. She 
held a baby to her breast, and as she bent over it, 
with maternal anxiety, all her thoughts seemed to be 
of her child. She appeared totally regardless of the 
agony she must have been suffering, and te think of 
nothing but the poor infant, which was drawing its 
nourishment from her failing breast. 1 gave her 
some water, and she drank it greedily, raising her 
large imploring eyes to my face, with an expression 
art-rending to witness. I was obliged to 
leave the poor creature, and go on with the regiment; 
but remembrance of that sight will live with me to 
my dying day. {Letters from the Journal of a Subal- 


Lyceum, was by Miss Lucy Srone, of Boston. Her 
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test for freedom was to be be 
tempt 


saw that after victory was another war; after 
destruction of armies, new conscriptions: and they 
who had toiled so desperately were never nearer to 
the reward,—they could not spend what they had 
earned, nor repose on their down-beds, nor strut in 
their chateaux,—they deserted him. Men found that 
his absorbing egotism was deadly to all other men. 
It resembled the torpedo, which inflicts a succession 
of shocks on any one who takes hold of it, producing 
8 which contract the muscles of the hand, so 
that the man cannot open his fingers ; and the ani- 
mal inflicts new and more violent shocks, until he 
paralyzes and kills his victim. So this exorbitant 
egotist narrowed, impoverished, and absorbed the 
power and existence of those who served him ; and 
the universal cry of France,and of Europe, in 1814, 
was,‘ enough of him ;’ ‘assez de Bonaparte,’ 

It was not Bonaparte’s fault. He did all that in 
him lay to live and thrive without moral principle. 
It was in the nature of things, the eternal law of man 
and of the world, which bau!ked and ruined him; and 
the result, in a million experiments, will be the same. 
Every experiment, by multitudes or by individuals, 
that has a sensual and selfish aim, will fail. The 

cific Fourier will be as inefficient as the pernicious 

Napoleon. As long as our civilization is essentiall 
one of property, of fences, of exclusiveness, it will 
be mocked by delusions. Our riches will leave us 
sick ; there will be bitterness in our laughter; and 
our wine will burn our mouth. Only that good prof- 
its which we can taste with all doors open, and 
which serves all men. 





Poems ny James Russert Lowett. In two volumes. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. pp. 251—264. 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields have issued a 
series of volumes this season of sterling value, for 
which they deserve the thanks of the reading pub- 
lic. Such books as those from Browning, Sprague, 
Emerson, Whittier, and Lowell, are of no mean or- 


der, but worthy of becoming the household gods of 
* 


the whole literary community. 

This last publication, Mr. Lowell’s, is a revised 
edition of his poems, with some additions. We con- 
fess ourselves to be admirers of Mr. Lowell, and 
always disposed to read whatever he writes. We 
have republished many of his recent contr:butions to 
the Anti-Slavery Standard, in which paper he often 
appears as the author of good poetry and sparkling 

rose. The common estimate of Mr. Lowell is, that 

e ranks high amongst our native bards—that he dis- 
plays a strong and fresh genius, somewhat irregular 
in its power, and sometimes clothing itself in a cum- 
brous and unfashionable garb, yet always genuine, 
and kindred to the Muses. No one denies that he 
has produced many things of the very first order. The 
contents of the present volume correspond to almost 
all modes of feeling, the tender, humorous, reflective 
and passionate. There is something to answer all 
these dispositions in the volumes before us. 

It does not decrease the merits of Mr. Lowell in 
our view, to know that he has turned the influence 
of his uiuse iu favor of noble ends. N. P. Rogers 
longed for‘ an anti-slavery Burns or Ebenezer Eliott.’ 
If we have not them, precisely, we have excellent 
substitutes in Lowell and Whittier. Mr. Lowell 
feels as well as expresses the sentiment, that 


‘A poet cannot strive for despotism ; 
His harp falls shattered,’ 


We esteem it fortunate that his harp has not been 
shattered by anattempt to‘ strive for despotism,’ but 
that it has been tuned to Liberty, in such verses as 
those in the present volumes upon W. L. Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, J. R. Giddings, and J. G. Palfrey. 
Thanks to Mr. Lowell for these tributes, and for ote 
ers less personal. but perhaps more effective. The 
power of song is one of the most important instru- 
mentalities of the anti-slavery movement, and the 
poets will be first amongst those in at the death of 
the giant iniquity. 

These volumes are for sale by D. Brainerp 
Brooxs.—Essex County Freeman. 





The London Times, commenting on the narration 
of Sir James Ross of the proceedings of the recent 
Arctic Expeditton, says :— 

Such and so great are the perils of the Arctic 
Seas. Of what avail can it be to hazard any more 
lives in such aregion? We do not speak of any ra- 
tional] precautions that may be taken to convey as- 
sistance to Sir Jonn Franxutn and his party. Tran 
further scheme can be be devised likely to be attend- 
ed with practical benefit to the missing aa erty 
by all means let it be carried out. But when this 
question has been set at rest forever,—as we hope, 
by the return of the gallant Franxirn and his com- 

niors,—let us hear no more of Arctic expeditions. 

nough, and more than enough, has already been 
done. We trust that any Government will for the 
future discountenance such mad attempts, which are 
productive only of a great waste of money, and, of 
what is of far more importance, of much and useless 
sacrifice of valuable lives. In how much better a 
situation would the world have been at the present 
moment, had the Jife and money wasted upon mad ex- 
peditions been devoted to a more rational method of 
effecting the same objects! Suppose fora moment 
the,available means wasted upon Arctic voya had 
been spent upon opening a passage through the Isth- 
mus of Panama! 





Enormous Increase in the Iron Business in Wales.— 
The increase of the iron business is, probably, unex- 
ampled in the history of the world. ¢ population, 
during the 40 years from 1801 to 1841, increased in 
Newport from 1423 to 13,766; in Trevethin from 1742 
to 14,932; in Aberyswith from 805 to 11,272; in Be- 
twelty from 619 to 22.418. In Glamorgan the in- 
crease has been, if not in the same proportion, still 
enormous in itself. Thus, during the same period, 
the increase at Merthyr has been from 7750 to 34,977 ; 
at Cardiff, from 1870 to 10,077 ; at Swansea, from 6831 
to 16,787. The progress in the actual trade is shown 
by the returns to be equally astonishing. In 1820, 
the iron sent from the worker for shipment to New- 

rt was. 45,462 tons; in 1847, 240,637. The quanti- 
ty at Cardiff in 1820 was 50,157 tons; in 1847 it 
was 220,953 tons; and this is exclusive of a quanti- 
ty of iron shipped from smaller ports, which owe 
their existence to the last twenty years. 





Lecture on Woman.—Luecrctia Mott delivered an 
able lecture on this subject, to a crowded audience, 
in the large saloon of the Assembly Buildings, on 
Monday evening of this week. The lecture was 
elicited by one recently delivered by Richard H. 
Dana, on the same subject. Although Mrs. Mott 
spoke for nearly two hours, her audience did notseem 
to lose their in the lecture, or to be in the 
least degree wearied. We understand that many per- 
sons went away, unable to obtain entrance, on ac- 
count of the density of the crowd. The lecture will, 
doubtless, be reported in some of the daily papers.— 





of Quack Medicines.—Samuel P. Town- 
founder of Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, has 


and a man of 


millions of 

? It came to nore- 
e smoke of his artil- 
lery, and left no trace. He left France smaller, 
poorer, feebler, than he found it; and the whole con- N 


n again. The at- 
was, in principle, suicidal. , oni served 
him with life, and limb, and estate, as long as it 
could identify its interest with him; but when men 





Of the $254,056 received by the Board last year, 


the six New England States; $74,820, or 29 per cent. 
from the Middle States ; $16,583, or 6 per cent, from 
four Western States; and $5,093, or 2 per cent. from 
five slaveholding States. 





The Cecil Whig says:—‘John Jackson, col- 
Be fess committed sometime since to Elkton jail, 
as a runaway, and discharged without a claimant, 
was committed again, shortly after, for coming into 
the State, contrary to law. His fine and prison char- 
ges were paid by the Philadelphia Prison Society, 
and he was taken to that city, but came back again, 
in a few days, and was again committed to prison, 
where he still remains, to be sold shortly into slave- 


not singular, that with a full knowledge of the law, 
in such cases, he should return again to certain bond- 
age? Itis; and we cannot account for it, except in 
his own words. He says he was set down in the 
streets of Philadelphia, without money, a stranger to 
every body, without lodgings, or any thing to eat, that 
he could get no work, and therefore returned. 


[3 The Atlas notices that Messrs. Toombs, Ste- 
phens, and Owens, of Georgia, ‘the three men who 
would not vote for Mr. Winthrop for Speaker, cast 
their votes for Solomon Foote, of Vermont, for Clerk.’ 
As Mr. Foote, in 1845, voted in the House against 
laying on the table a petition for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, against the admis- 


volunteers in the Mexican war, and as he is in fact a 
thorough abolitionist, it looks as though the Georgia 
wembers must have some particular spite against Mr. 
Winthrop. 


Animal and Vegetable Diet.—England is the most 
flesh-consuming country in Europe, while its mortal- 
ity is the smallest; the duration of life being about a 
third longer than in Italy, where maccaroni and other 
farinacious substances form the staple diet, and where 
milk, partly from deficiency of pasture, and partly 
from prejudice, is little used. 


Hard to Convince.—Orestes A. Brownson says, in 
the last number of his Review, that it will be hard 
to convince him that * Nicholas of Russia is not a bet- 
ter man than Joseph Mazzini, Haynau a better 
friend of the people than the weak and whimpering 
Kossuth, or that Prince Metternich has not done more 
for real liberty and the welfare of the people of Eu- 
rope during the last thirty years than has n done 
by all your liberals, from Hampden to M. Prond- 

on. 


Old Papers.—It is said that the oldest living news- 
paper in England is the Lincoln Mercury, which was 
published in 1695. The oldest in London is the St. 
James Chronicle, first published in 1761. The oldest 
in Scotland is the Edinburgh Evening Courant, first 
published in 1804. The oldest in Ireland, the Bel- 
fast News Letter, first issued in 1787. 


Wholesale Disfranchisement.—The French Prefect of 
Police has discovered that about 12,000 persons vot- 
ed in Paris, at the last election, who were disqual- 


ified by havi been convicted of crime. These 
names were 0: to be struck off the list of elec- 
tors. 


Great Hunting.—A Port Natal paper, of a recent 
date, in noticing the return of a hunting party, says 
that they killed, among other ‘small deer,’ no less 
than 137 elephants, 17 rhinoceroses, a lion, a hippopot- 
amus, a leopard, a wolf, 42 buffaloes, 7 wild boars, 
63 deer, antelopes, etc. That was somethirg like 
hunting. 

[= A tooth of Napoleon, extracted by M. O’Meara, 
was sold at the public sale of the effects of the latter, 
for £8 17s. 9d.; and the instrument with which it 
was extracted brought £8 3s. 


Longevity in Providence.—Seventy-nine persons, 
aged seventy years and upwards, died in Providence 
last year. this number, three were ninety and 
upwards, and twenty eighty and upwards. 


Liberal Legacy.—The American Colonization Soci- 
ety has been the recipient of $8000, left by the late 
B. C. Stanton, Esq., of Illinois, for the purpose of 
promoting education in Liberia. 


Salary of a California Clergyman.—-Rev. O. C. 
Wheeler, who was sent to California by the Baptist 
Missionary Board, receives $12,000 per annum, pay- 
able monthly in advance, by a vote of the i 
over which he officiates, and the Missionary Board 
are relieved from further pecuniary responsibility in 
regard to him. 


[> The Legislature of Georgia has passed a law 
repealing all laws or parts of laws, civil and criminal, 
forbidding or in any manner restricting the importa- 
tion of slaves into that State, from any other slave- 
holding State of the Union. 

Losses on the Lakes.—The total loss of pro on 
the lakes, resulting from disasters, cmonieel divine 
1849, to $368,171. The loss of lives during the same 
period was 34. During the previous year, the loss 
of property was $420,512, and of lives 65. 

te" The Legislature of Pennsylvania has a 
resolution ay ome of suspendin 4 Pe aa a inter- 
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$141,548, or 55 per cent. came from the churches of 


ry, for Boop violating the laws of this State. Is it 


sion of Texas, and in 1846 against appropriations for 
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Lanes screwy Corron- A medical gentleman has FOR SALE, 
= r ri the Sete: cos flannel to AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY orricr 
be worn apr tone. Than ogetier se] Maiomns Bese geste By 
for an elderly gentleman, who reached the age of 77 r entee % io naa . 
years, had accustomed himself to this age ove Svo.—562 pp. Price $3 00, + Armistead; ve 
preserved robust health to the very last. “ Memoir of Rey. Abel Brown—by his ¢ ‘ 
era, it has been remarked, passed very rover] §, Brown—1 vol. 12 mo.—228 pp. Pron etnn, C, 
the linen, compared with the virulency with which it} Narrative of Wm. W. Brown—2s es, °° ™ 
visited the cotton districts abroad; nor was this al- Do... of Henry Bibb—S0cts, 
together from the relative condition of such localities, Do. of Josiah Henson 23 cts. 
for let “ene, when overcome with lassitude J. P. Lesley's Address to the Suffolk North 4 
mind ptt hg put on a new linen g nt, and he| _ tion of ional Ministers—25 or, *°*it- 
will experience an instantaneous invigoration of the! Jay’s Review of the Mexican War—75 crs 
nervous which can only be accounted for by| The Biglow Papers— 62 1-2 cents. : 
the fact, that linen is one o' the worst conductors of a hb» plea 
electricity —Cor. of the Liverpool Mercury. rie: at unfal—25 cts, 
Speech » Horace Mann on Slaye 
cts. Ty, &e.—19 1-2 

American Board.—The following table shows “io ee 
Phir of the American Board of Commissioners BOOKS 
for F Missions from each State of the Union ARRATIVE of the Life of Willis ‘ 

i j an m W -B 
which gives more than $1000. It is a table worth N afF ve Slave. Written by Mma Town, 
considering, as indicating the relative force of religious} plete edition, tenth thousand. Price 25 cts, Com. 
opinion, practically expressed in different portions of i Anti-Slavery Harp a collection of Son ” 
St er eae gs. Compiled by Wm. W. Ben 

1839. 1840, 1843. | 1848. Second eiition. " Price 12 1-2 cto: Brown, 
ie inthis Wut Teh Gall] cla eye agian wo 17% mg 
N. , 8,9 : , , - 8. : cts. % 
oe 8 9,423 10,022 10, A 7 in ey 4th edition—25 cts 
Massachusetts,48, 291 79,785 73,369 73,418 The Ore, bye 
Connecticut, 31,795 35,962 27,259 37,977 z% — - Pile: or the Forlorn Hope of Sle. 
Rhode Island, 1,631 1,622 2,957 2428) eel imoroved. 1 5 cee” Necond edition—reviseg 
New York, 48,554 47,848 45,828 62,976) ®¥y im va < tacts - 

New Jersey, 5,180 .795 6,485 10,771 ir divedi the velo ae War; or Pacts for the Peo. 

Pennsylvania, 12,823 10,217 10,558 10,735 Cee on Sie - the United States Gor. 

Maryland, 1,272 1,297 786 thentic D = B ompiled from official and au. 

Virgini 292 «= 3,329 2,444 785) “"Sibarty Mincteel (Clee ns Moody—20 cts 

Ohio, 7,628 9,362 9,874 9,060 ng es 8 (Clark's) 50 ets. 

ae a roo pean pet Condition of oe pha Moral and Spiritual 

Indiana, t —15 ets, 

Llinois, 2,240 3,024 1,948 3,235 sgt ge By A. J. Davis, the Clairor. 

Missouri, 1,438 914 475 1,097 onal 00; N vis’s Chart, 1 50. : ; 

Tennessee, 1,462 2,760 1,980 oe yoy ote a aa onan Adin Ballou—99 ots, 
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Georgia, 2,459 2,191 1,170 t Mexican War. By William msequences of the 


The Wtinise ahd other Pocus’ be Gen 
and other Poems, j 
leigh—-76 cts. 7 Geert 8 Due 
es Sumner’s Oration: The True G 
Nations, best edition, at the reduced price aa ‘ 
cents; and many other valuable anti-slavery Work, 
together with a good assortment of Books on Ph 
, Phrenology, and the Water Cure. - 
or sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Comhjj 
June 15. 6mo. ; 





SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS. ~ 


Y Cuartes K. Wurerxe. Just published 
) for sale at the Anti-Slavery office, 21 Cornhill 
Price 12 1-2 cents—twelve copies for $1, . 


> 
Autobiography of Henry ¢, Wright. 
| f bybnewad LIFE : Illustrated in my individual Ex. 
perience as a Child, a Youth, ands Man. By 
ee ee oy gn properly no histo. 
ry; only biography.’—R. W, Emerson. Pri 
Just published, andfor saleby 


BELA MARSH, 
SAILORS’ HOME, 


NDER the direction of the American Seamen's 

Friend Society, kept by WILLIAM P. pow. 
ELL, No. 330 Pearl street, New York City. 
October 26. ; 


DRS. CLARK & PORTER'S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA. 
The Great Remedy of the Age, 


A PREPARATION of extraordinary power, for 
the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humors of 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditioned 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, Ery- 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, Cold 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &c. A sure and certain cure 
for Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, which it will 
never fail to remove, if taken according to directions, 
and faithfully persevered in. 

The proprietors, after testing the virtues of this great 
medicine for upwards of three years in an extensive 
practice, and with unbounded success, now offer it 
to the public. In diseases of the skin arising from 
impure circulation, it is a sovereign remedy. It will 
assuredly eradicate any kind of humor from the sys- 
tem, if the directions are strictly adhered to. We 
challenge the world to produce its equal. Any one 
doubting ite officany con eatioly themselves that it 
is a powerful instrumentality in the cure of disease, 
by consulting Dr. Clark's patients, in and about the 
city, who have taken it, and can testify to its healing 
perm: A great many have given it a trial, and we 

ow not yet of a single person who has not derived 
either temporary or permanent benefit from its use. 


The following was handed us, and we insert it for 
the consideration of others who may be similarly 
afflicted. The gentleman may be seen at his residence, 
7 1-2 Elliot st. 











Boston, Nov. 25, 1849. 

Drs. Curark,& Porrer: Gents—Feeling a great 
desire that thé afflicted should avail themselves of 
your medicine, and be benefitted as I have been, I 
will cheerfully give my testimony in favor of it. It 
is well known to many who have long been acquaint- 
ed with me, that I have suffered for nearly eight 
years with a very sore leg, at times swelled very 
much, and very purple. The veins on my leg were 
greatly enlarged, and the ulcers exceedingly sore and 

inful. Such has been my situation at times, that I 

ave been unable to attend to my business. I have 
been very lame, and often have had to keep my 
room on account of the distress which the sores oc- 
casion2d. My health became much impaired, and I 
feared the difficulty would terminate unfavorably. 
In this condition, 1 sought the best medical advice 
in the city and country, but I was told that there 
was no permanent cure for me—that if 1 healed the 
sores, death would be the consequence. Finding no 
nig game from my physicians, and getting much 
worse, I was advised to try your medicine, and by the 
use of a few bottles, and a little wash for my leg, I 
consider myself quite well, better than I have been 
for many years. ‘The swelling and veins have been 
diminished, the livid color of the skin has disappesr- 
ed, the ulcers entirely healed over, and my limb is 
quite sound, so that I can now do my business and 
walk about without the slightest inconvenience. 
consider your medicine has done for me whiat nothing 
else has or could do. 

In the case of my wife, the same good effects of 
your medicine have been experienced. For seven 
A ag she has had a chronic inflammation of the eye- 

ids, which not only made her look rather disagree#- 
ble, but at times was exceedingly painful. She con- 
sulted the best eye doctors in the city, and faithfully 
tried their medicines, but she got no benefit. She 
used various kinds of eye-water, but nothing produc- 
ed any permanent change until she consented to use 
your medicine, and is now entirely cured. Any one 
wishing further information, can see me at my store, 
corner of Carver and Pleasant streets. : 
LUTHER SANDERSON. 





EF" In another column will be found the adver- 
tisement of Drs. Clarke and Porter, setting forth the 
claims of the Anti-Scrofula Panacea. While scrofuls 
and humors are prevalent among the human race 
and thousands are wasting away and dying because 
there is nothing in the line of medicine adequate to 
meet their wants, certainly a preparation which ae 

rts to cure or relieve this formidable disease shou! 
be hailed with joy. That the Panacea is a powerful 
alterative and a great renoyator of the blood, we _ 
not the slightest doubt. We have seen its good effec : 
in ourown family, and have frequently heard of gree 
cures being performed by it, and hence should judg 


it to be one of the best medicines before the a 


midst who are living evidences of its healing power 
We doubt not thé genuineness of the certificates 


such an array of testimony in favor of the =o 
and the marvellous cures which it performs, we P 
dict for it a fame and popularity second to none 
[9 Sold at No. 80 Carver street, Boston. Price $! 
per bottle. 

: AGENTS. oe 
Samvet E. Keypatt, Nos. 4 and 14, under 


old State House, head of State street, Boston. 
Davin Meap, Jr., corner Union and Silsbee s*- 


SyLvanvs. South Danvers. 
H. A. Porrzz, Danvers New Mills. 
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